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Note 

In  addition  to  this  bulletin  the  Summer  School  for  1914  has 
issued  the  following  separate  departmental  announcements: 

Department  of  Art 
Department  of  Music 

Training  for  Teachers  of  Defective  Children 

Kindergarten  Education 

Domestic  Art  and  Home  Economics 

Commercial  Education 

Residence  at  University  Heights 

Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Director,  Professor  James  E.  Lough,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Summer  School  of  New  York  University  will  open  at  Uni- 
versity Heights,  New  York  City,  for  the  twentieth  year  on  Wednes- 
day, July  1,  1914,  and  will  continue  six  weeks,  closing  August  12th. 
The  majority  of  the  Summer  School  courses  will  be  given  at  Uni- 
versity Heights  but  the  Course  in  Elementary  Law,  most  of  the 
courses  in  Accounting  and  Finance  and  certain  courses  in  Education 
will  be  given  at  the  Washington  Square  Building  of  the  University. 
The  courses  offered  are,  for  the  most  part,  duplicates  or  equivalents 
of  regular  courses  given  in  the  University  Schools  during  the  winter. 
Full  University  credit  is  given  for  them,  when  completed  by  satis- 
factory examinations,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Final  examinations 
will  be  held  August  10th  and  11th  and  are  optional  with  all  students 
except  those  desiring  credit  or  certificates  for  their  work. 

All  classes  meet  daily  Monday-Friday.  The  classes  that  meet 
one  hour  a day  for  six  weeks  are  credited  as  thirty-four  courses; 
those  meeting  two  hours  a day  are  credited  as  sixty-hour  courses. 
There  are  five  one-hour  periods  in  the  morning  session,  the  first 
beginning  at  8.30  and  the  last  at  12.30,  and  three  one-hour  periods 
in  the  afternoon.  Courses  at  Washington  Square  are  given  in  the 
morning  from  9-12  o’clock,  in  the  afternoon  from  5—7  o’clock  and 
in  the  evening  from  7-9  o’clock.  The  laboratories  will  be  open  for 
students  on  Saturday,  but  no  class  sessions  will  be  held  on  that 
day. 

The  University  will  also  conduct  during  the  present  summer  a 
Travel  Course  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  German 
School  System.  This  course  extends  from  July  2 to  August  17. 
The  fee  covering  all  expenses  is  extremely  reasonable.  Credit  is 
given  for  the  course  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  when  the  student  is 
qualified  for  admission,  has  done  the  required  reading  and  com- 
pleted the  work  satisfactorily. 
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Admission  and  Enrollment 

All  courses  are  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  are  qualified 
in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  to  pursue  them.  No  examina- 
tion is  required  for  admission.  If  a student  takes  a course  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  credit  in  any  one  of  the  University  Schools  he 
must  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  that  school 
before  entering  upon  the  course. 

Upon  entering,  the  student  should  enroll  at  the  office  of  the  Direc- 
tor, in  the  Library  (University  Heights)  or  at  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar (Tenth  floor,  Washington  Square)  and  pay  the  required  fee  to 
the  Bursar  or  his  representative.  He  will  then  receive  pass-cards 
entitling  him  to  admission  to  the  courses  for  which  he  has  registered. 
The  Director’s  office  at  University  Heights  will  be  open  for  consul- 
tation and  enrollment  beginning  June  25th,  from  10  a.  m.  to  1 p.  m. 
and  from  2 p.  m.  to  4 p.  m.;  the  Registrar’s  office  at  Washington 
Square  will  be  open  throughout  the  summer,  on  week  days  10  a.  m. 
to  5 p.  m.,  Saturdays  excepted,  when  it  will  be  open  from  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  more  than  three  hours 
of  lectures  a day  and  one  laboratory  course.  In  special  cases  per- 
mission may  be  granted  students  by  the  Director  to  take  a fourth 
lecture  hour  as  auditor  without  credit. 

Fees 

The  charge  for  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  courses  offered  in  certain  special  departments  named  below) 
including  the  examination  and  certificate  is  at  the  rate  of  $10.00 
for  each  course  of  one  hour  a day  for  six  weeks,  except  that  students 
taking  only  one  hour  will  be  charged  $15.00.  No  matriculation  fee 
is  charged  in  the  Summer  School,  but  courses  which  are  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit  in  any  other  one  of  the  University 
Schools,  will  not  be  transferred  for  credit  until  the  student  shall  have 
become  a regularly  matriculated  student  in  that  school. 

Visitors  wishing  to  attend  the  lecture  courses  of  the  Summer  School 
may  be  admitted  as  auditors,  for  not  over  two  weeks,  upon  payment 
of  a fee  of  $5.00  per  week. 
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In  the  three  weeks’  courses  of  the  Department  of  Arts  the  charge 
for  instruction  will  be  $30.00  for  each  course.  (See  page  31.) 

In  the  Music  Department  the  fee  will  be  $15.00  for  either  the  first 
year,  second  year  or  third  year  courses  of  five  hours  a day,  for  three 
weeks.  For  students  taking  a partial  course  the  same  rate  per 
hour  will  be  charged  as  in  other  departments. 

In  the  Department  of  Accounting  the  charge  for  instruction  will 
be  $25.00  for  each  two-hour  course  and  $15.00  for  each  one-hour 
course. 

Special  fees  for  laboratory  material  are  as  follows : 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  (each  laboratory  course  of  one 


hour  credit) $5.00 

Geology  S2 3.00 

Geology  Si  1 5.00 

Domestic  Art  S5  or  S6  (each  course) 3.00 

Domestic  Art  SI  or  S2,  (each  course) 4.00 

Domestic  Art  S4  or  S8  (each  course) 5.00 

Kindergarten  Technique 2.00 

Garden  Course 3.00 

Home  Economics  Si  or  S2  (each  course) 10.00 


Home  Economics  S3.  Each  student  will  be  charged  for 
her  share  of  material  used. 

There  are  no  other  charges  except  for  breakage,  in  case  of  unusual 
carelessness  in  the  handling  of  apparatus.  In  certain  laboratory 
courses,  however,  deposits  are  required,  which  will  be  returned  upon 
the  surrender  of  apparatus  and  the  payment  of  breakage. 
fi.The  number  of  hours  of  any  course  upon  which  the  charge  per 
hour  will  be  based  will  be  found  in  italics  at  the  end  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  course.  A course  meeting  fifteen  single  hours  is  reck- 
oned as  a half  University  hour;  a course  meeting  thirty  hours,  as 
one  University  hour;  a course  meeting  sixty  hours,  as  two  Univer- 
sity hours,  etc. 

CREDIT  FOR  SUMMER  COURSES 

The  Summer  School  does  not  confer  degrees.  Its  courses,  how- 
ever, are  mostly  credited  in  some  one  of  the  degree-giving-schools 
of  the  University.  Students  who  desire  credit  towards  a degree 
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for  Summer  school  work  must  matriculate  in  the  School  in  which 
the  degree  is  sought  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of  that  School. 

A certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  Summer  School  covering  courses 
satisfactorily  completed  by  examination.  These  certificates  must 
be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  in  which  the  student  is 
working  for  a degree  in  order  that  credit  for  the  course  may  be  given. 
Students  are  advised  to  file  the  certificates  at  the  offices  of  the 
Schools  in  which  they  are  working  for  a degree  at  an  early  date. 

The  unit  of  University  credit  is  the  hour — which  is  the  work  of 
a course  meeting  one  hour  a week  for  an  academic  year  of  not  less 
than  thirty  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations.  The  maximum  amount 
of  credit  which  is  allowed  in  any  of  the  University  Schools  for  the 
work  of  a single  Summer  School  is  three  hours,  with  one  additional 
hour  in  special  cases  for  laboratory  work.  A capital  letter  in  brack- 
ets following  the  description  of  the  course  indicates  the  school  in 
which  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  course : (A)  = Applied  Science, 
(C)  = Commerce,  (G)  = Graduate,  (L)  = Law,  (P)  = Pedagogy,  (U) 
= University  College,  (W)  = Washington  Square  College.  Credit 
will  be  allowed  for  Summer  School  work  by  the  faculties  of  the  va- 
rious Schools  of  the  University,  as  follows: 

I.  Credit  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  toward  the  degree 
of  Pd.M.  and  Pd.D.  for  the  courses  indicated  where  the  student  de- 
siring such  credit  is  already  a member  of  that  School  or  is  eligible 
for  enrollment.  Faculty  representative  at  the  Summer  School , Prof . 
James  E.  Lough. 

II.  Credit  in  the  Graduate  School 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  Graduate  School  toward  the  degrees 
of  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  and  Sc.D.,  for  those  courses  offered  in  the 
Summer  School  which  are  of  graduate  grade.  In  order  to  obtain 
such  credit  the  student  must: 

(a)  Be  matriculated  or  qualified  to  matriculate  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

( b ) Devote  his  entire  time  during  the  six  weeks’  session  to  one 
full  course  or  two  half  courses.  Students  who  enroll  for  more  than 
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this  amount  of  work  will  be  allowed  no  credit  in  the  Graduate 
School.  In  any  department,  except  Education,  a full  course  requires 
two  hours’  classroom  attendance  daily;  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation three  hours’  classroom  attendance  is  required  daily. 

The  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  work  of  one  Summer  School 
will  be  one  full  course.  All  of  the  courses  required  for  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  or  M.S.  may  be  taken  in  the  Summer  School.  Faculty  rep- 
resentative at  the  Summer  School , Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown . 

III.  Credit  in  University  College 


Credit  will  be  given  in  the  University  College  for  courses  taken 
in  the  Summer  School  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  given  in  the 
college  curriculum.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  School  of 
1914  which  are  accepted  are  as  follows: 


Biology  SI,  S2,  S3 
Chemistry  SI,  S2,  S3,  S4,  S 5,  S6,  S7 
Education  Si,  S2 
English  Si,  S2,  S3,  S4,  S8 
Finance  SI,  S4 
French  S2,  S3,  S4 
Geography  and  Geology 
(All  except  Seminar) 

German  S2,  S3,  S4,  So 
Greek  Si,  S2,  S3,  S4 


History  Si,  S2,  S3,  S4,  S7,  S8,  S9 
Latin  S4,  So 

Mathematics  S2,  S3,  S4,  S5,  S6 
Physics  SI,  S2,  S3,  S4 
Political  Science  Sl,  S2,  S3,  S4 
Psychology  SI,  S2,  S3 
Semitics  SI,  S2,  S4,  S7 
Sociology  SI 


A student  who  has  completed  two  years  or  more  of  a college  course 
in  a college  or  university  of  recognized  standing,  may  complete 
the  work  required  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  at 
New  York  University  by  taking  the  courses,  or  equivalents  recog- 
nized by  the  Faculty,  required  of  such  students  for  graduation,  in 
the  Summer  School,  provided  that  at  least  four  sessions  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  be  attended  and  the  work  there  elected  be  successfully 
completed.  Four  summer  sessions  are  regarded  as  approximately 
equal  to  one  year’s  work  in  the  University  College.  Faculty  rep- 
resentative at  the  Summer  School,  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Brown. 


IV.  Credit  in  School  of  Applied  Science 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  for  courses 
taken  in  the  Summer  School  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  in  the 
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curriculum  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  courses  offered 
in  the  Summer  School  of  1914  which  are  so  accepted  are  as  follows: 


Summer  School  Courses 
Chemistry  SI 
“ S2 
“ S3 
“ S4 
“ S5 
S6 

English  SI 

Geology  S8,  S9  and  S10 
German  S3  and  S4 
Mathematics  Si 
“ S4 

“ S5 

“ S6 

Mechanical  Drawing  SI 
“ “ S4 

“ “ S4 

Mechanics  SI 
“ S2 
“ S3 
Physics  S4  (2  hrs.) 


Applied  Science  Courses 
= Chemistry  1 
= “ 3 

= “ 6 

= “ 7 or  8 

= “ 17 

= “ 23  or  24 

= English  3 
= Geology  3 and  4 
= German  3 
= Mathematics  3 
= “ 4 

= “ 5 


= Mechanical  Drawing  1 and  2 

= Mechanics  S2 
- Mechanics  S4 
= Physics  4 
= Physics  7 or  8 


Students  desiring  to  secure  credit  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science 
must  secure  permission  to  take  summer  work  from  the  Faculty  and 
must  apply  to  the  Director  for  a special  form  of  certificate.  Fac- 
ulty representative  at  the  Summer  School,  Prof.  A.  E.  Hill. 

V.  Credit  in  the  Washington  Square  College 

Courses  in  the  Summer  School  which  are  of  collegiate  grade  will 
be  credited  in  the  Washington  Square  College,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  that  School,  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Pedagogy, 
provided  the  student  is  enrolled  or  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the 
Washington  Square  College.  Faculty  representative  at  the  Summer 
School,  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  DeWitt. 


VI.  Credit  in  the  School  of  Law 

The  course  in  Elementary  Law  will  be  credited  in  the  School  of 
Law. 
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VII.  Credit  in  the  School  of  Commerce 

The  courses  in  Accounting  and  Finance  will  be  credited  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  towards  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  where  the  student 
is  already  enrolled  or  entitled  to  enrollment  in  that  school.  Faculty 
representative  in  the  Summer  School,  Prof.  W.  W.  Douglas. 

VIII.  Credit  for  Admission 

Certain  courses  in  the  Summer  School  may  be  taken  for  credit 
toward  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  College,  School 
of  Applied  Science  and  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College.  Certificates  showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
such  courses  in  the  Summer  School  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  en- 
trance examinations  in  those  subjects.  Particulars  as  to  these 
courses  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
schools. 

IX.  Credit  by  the  Board  of  Education 

Exemption  on  account  of  studies  from  examination  for  certain 
licenses  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Students  otherwise  qualified  to  apply  for  licenses  to  teach  in  New 
York  City,  who  complete  certain  courses  in  the  University  Summer 
School,  may  be  exempted  in  part  from  examinations  for  certain  of 
their  licenses,  viz. : license  for  promotion,  license  as  assistant  to  prin- 
cipal, and  license  as  principal  in  elementary  schools. 

For  information  respecting  the  exemptions  to  be  secured,  and  the 
scope  and  character  of  examination  for  teachers’  licenses,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A special  circular  regarding  requirements  for  teachers  in  the 
City  of  New  York  will  be  published  by  the  University  and  copies 
may  be  secured  upon  application. 

Bulletins  containing  full  information  regarding  admission,  courses, 
requirements  for  degrees,  etc., in  the  various  schools  of  the  University 
will  be  sent  without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Registrar,  New 
York  University,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.  A student 
should  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  school  in  which  he  wishes  credit 
before  electing  summer  work. 
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University  Heights 

University  Heights  is  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  twelve  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  campus,  which  covers  forty  acres,  lies  on  a high 
ridge,  overlooking  the  Harlem  River,  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson, 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  This  ridge  of  land,  with  its  low  temper- 
ature and  favorable  breezes,  renders  University  Heights  a most 
inviting  spot  for  the  Summer  School.  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  with  its 
excellent  public  golf  links  and  tennis  courts,  can  be  reached  in  five 
minutes  on  the  New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad.  Bronx  Park, 
with  its  Botanical  Museum  and  Garden  and  its  Zoological  Garden, 
is  about  a mile  from  the  University,  and  can  be  reached  by  trolley. 

University  Heights  is  reached  from  downtown  by  any  of  the 
following  routes:  1.  By  the  Broadway  subway  to  West  181st  Street 
station,  thence  by  University  Avenue  trolley  across  Washington 
Bridge  to  the  University  campus.  2.  By  the  Broadway  subway 
(Kingsbridge  express)  to  West  207th  Street  station,  then  across  the 
University  Heights  Bridge,  and  by  private  path  to  the  right  to  the 
campus — a walk  of  ten  minutes  from  the  station.  3.  By  either  the 
Sixth  or  the  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Lines  to  155th  Street,  thence 
by  the  New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad  to  University  Heights  or  by 
the  Ogden  Avenue  trolley,  across  Central  Bridge  to  the  campus.  4. 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  from  the  Grand  Central  station  at 
Forty-second  Street  University  Heights  station — a ride  of  twenty- 
five  minutes.  The  University  campus  is  seven  minutes’  walk  from 
University  Heights  station. 

Students  coming  from  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  or  New  Rochelle, 
or  from  points  on  the  New  Haven  or  Harlem  Railroads,  will  find 
University  Heights  easily  accessible  by  any  of  the  Union  Railway 
trolley  lines. 

Washington  Square 

The  University  Building  at  Washington  Square  is  located  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  the  Astor  Place  station  of  the  subway,  the 
Ninth  Street  stations  of  the  Third  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue  ele- 
vated lines  and  of  the  Hudson  Tube.  The  courses  which  are  to  be 
given  in  this  building  will  be  held  in  the  class-rooms  on  the  eighth, 
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ninth  and  tenth  floors  of  the  University  Building  looking  out  over 
Washington  Square  Park.  Students  taking  courses  at  both  Uni- 
versity Heights  and  Washington  Square  should  allow  one  hour’s 
time  for  the  journey  between  the  two  divisions. 

Library  and  Laboratories 

Summer  School  students  will  have  the  use  of  the  University 
Library  at  University  Heights  and  will  be  allowed  to  draw  upon  its 
complete  collection  of  books.  The  hours  during  which  the  Library 
is  open  during  the  Summer  School  are: 

Monday-Friday 8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

and 

7 p.m.  to  9 P.M. 

Saturday .9  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Reference  books  in  the  various  departments  are  arranged  in  the 
respective  seminar  rooms,  which  are  planned  to  afford  every  facil- 
ity for  advanced  study.  Special  books  designed  for  general  con- 
sultation and  reference  will  be  placed  on  the  reservation  shelves 
in  the  General  Reading  Room,  where  they  will  be  easily  accessible 
to  all.  The  reading  room  of  the  library,  containing  the  latest  maga- 
zines and  periodicals,  will  be  open  throughout  the  Summer  School 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Library.  The  Libraries  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  and  the  School  of  Law  at  Washington  Square  will  be 
open  during  the  summer  Session. 

Students  taking  courses  in  sciences  will  carry  on  their  experi- 
mental work  in  the  University  laboratories,  and  will  have  the  entire 
resources  of  those  laboratories  at  their  disposal  for  research  workg 

Social  Life 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  July  2nd,  from  4 until  6,  a reception  and 
lawn  party  will  be  tendered  to  all  students  of  the  Summer  School 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Informal  dances  will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  one  evening  each 
week  during  the  session. 

The  music  room  in  Gould  Hall  and  the  room  in  Association  Hall 
will  be  open  for  social  gatherings  of  students  in  the  evening. 

The  Ben  Greet  Players  will  give  two  performances  on  Angust  5th. 

Twilight  meetings  will  be  held  each  Sunday  evening  at  half  past 

six  on  the  lawn  of  Battery  Hill. 
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A number  of  special  lectures  will  be  given  during  the  Summer 
School  session  by  the  various  instructors.  These  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being 
announced  upon  the  bulletin  board.  There  will  also  be  concerts  and 
organ  recitals  by  the  Music  Department. 

No  stated  lectures  are  scheduled  for  Saturday,  and  that  day  is 
left  free  for  those  students  who  wish  to  visit  places  of  interest  in 
and  about  New  York  City.  Excursions  will  be  organized  among 
the  students  of  the  Summer  School  and  visits  will  be  made  to  the 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  Vacation  Schools,  the  Immigrant  Station  at  Ellis 
Island,  the  ocean  beaches  and  West  Point.  These  excursions  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a capable  leader  appointed  by  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

A baseball  field,  quarter-mile  running  track  and  several  excellent 
tennis  courts  upon  the  University  grounds  are  offered  free  to  stu- 
dents. The  public  golf  links  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  the  bath 
houses  for  sea  bathing  in  Pelham  Park  (directly  east  of  the  Univer- 
sity), walks  and  cycling  through  the  fine  parkways  and  beautiful 
country  of  the  Bronx  and  upper  New  York,  offer  unrivalled  facilities 
for  exercise  and  athletic  diversion. 

A room  in  the  Hall  of  Languages  will  be  open  as  a rest  room  for 
women  after  12.30  each  day.  Lunches  may  be  checked  at  the  coat 
room  in  the  Library  Building. 

Residence  at  University  Heights 

Gould  Hall,  the  gift  of  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  is  designed  for 
112  students.  The  construction  allows  a choice  of  single  rooms  or 
rooms  in  suites,  differently  arranged  for  one,  two  or  three  students. 
The  building  is  of  modern  fireproof  construction  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  One-half  of  Gould  Hall,  complete  in  its  appointments, 
and  entirely  separated  from  the  other  half,  is  set  aside  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  women  students,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a resident  lady  member  of  the  faculty. 

The  University  Residence  Houses  will  include,  the  present  summer. 
East  Hall;  South  and  West  Halls — the  two  large  brick  mansions  on 
the  Schwab  estate  recently  presented  to  the  University  and  refitted 
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as  college  dormitories;  and,  in  addition,  such  fraternity  houses  and 
private  residences  as  may  be  required.  The  houses  on  the  Schwab 
estate  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  fine  trees.  Their  broad  piazzas  command  splendid 
views  and  will  be  found  very  cool  and  attractive. 

Rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  Monday  afternoon,  June 
29th.  The  houses  on  the  Schwab  estate  will  be  reserved  for  women. 
Married  couples  may  secure  rooms  in  the  University  Houses,  when 
either  the  husband  or  wife  is  a member  of  the  Summer  School. 
When  parents  are  accompanied  by  a child,  they  will  be  assigned 
rooms  in  a private  house  near  the  campus. 

The  rates  for  rooms  are  $10.00-$16.00  per  person  for  six  weeks, 
or  $7.00-$10.00  for  three  weeks  according  to  location.  A circular 
giving  floor  plans  and  rentals  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 
The  rental  charge  includes  hot  and  cold  baths,  light,  service  and 
necessary  furniture.  The  University  will  supply  bedclothing  and 
towels  when  desired  at  a charge  of  $2.00  for  washing  for  the  period 
of  six  weeks. 

Students  are  advised  to  secure  their  rooms  in  advance,  as  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  each  year  in  finding  comfortable  accommo- 
dations promptly  for  those  arriving  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
without  previous  notice.  Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  of 
application  on  payment  of  a deposit  of  $5.00.  A student  who  is 
unable  to  use  a room  on  which  a deposit  has  been  made,  may  trans- 
fer his  right  to  another  student.  The  deposit  will  be  returned  by 
the  University  only  in  case  it  receives  notice  of  the  intention  to 
surrender  the  room  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  in  case  the 
room  is  rented  to  another  student. 

Applications,  with  the  $5.00  deposit,  should  be  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Mr.  Albert  Wolosey,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City. 

Table  Board 

The  Dining  Hall  is  located  directly  south  of  Gould  Hall  and  less 
than  a minute’s  walk  from  that  building.  It  is  newly  fitted  and 
will  accommodate  200  comfortably  at  one  time.  A lunch  room  for 
students  not  living  at  the  Heights  will  be  conducted  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Building.  The  rates  for  board  are  as  follows : 
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By  the  week,  21  meals $5.50 

From  Monday  lunch  to  Friday  lunch  inclusive,  13  meals,  4.50 
Lunch  d la  carte. 

Board  may  also  be  secured  at  boarding  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  the  fraternity  houses,  or  in  private  families. 

Students  who  desire  to  meet  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  may  secure  positions  as  waiters  in  the  dining  hall  by 
addressing  the  Manager  of  the  Dining  Room,  Mrs.  Bertha  F.  Grimes, 
University  Heights,  New  York  City. 

Baggage  Delivery 

With  the  receipt  for  deposit  for  room  the  Superintendent  will 
send  tags,  properly  addressed,  to  be  attached  to  baggage.  To  secure 
prompt  delivery  of  baggage  at  University  Heights,  students  should 
place  one  of  these  tags  on  each  piece  and  should  give  their  checks 
to  agents  of  the  Westcott  Express  Company,  or  New  York  Transfer 
Company,  who  will  be  found  in  uniform  at  all  terminals,  and  who 
will  give  a receipt  for  delivery  of  the  baggage  at  the  student’s  room 
for  75  cents  per  piece.  Students  who  have  not  engaged  rooms  in 
advance  should  direct  the  transfer  agent  to  deliver  baggage  to 
Albert  Woolsey,  Superintendent,  New  York  University,  Aqueduct 
Avenue  and  181st  Street,  Bronx.  Students  from  stations  on  the 
New  York  Central  or  New  Haven  lines  can  check  baggage  from 
their  residence  on  payment  of  75  cents  per  piece.  Those  who  have 
not  arranged  for  delivery  of  baggage  before  arrival  at  University 
Heights  should  hand  their  checks  to  the  clerk  in  the  college  post- 
office. 

Mail 

Mail  for  students  of  the  Summer  School  should  be  addressed  in 
care  of  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 
It  will  be  delivered  at  the  college  post-office  in  the  library,  at  8.15 
10.15,  3.15  and  5.15.  A limited  number  of  lock  boxes  may  be 
rented  by  those  who  desire  them  at  25  cents,  with  a deposit  fee  to 
ensure  the  return  of  the  key. 


SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS  OF  LECTURES 
(University  Heights.) 

(Subject  to  change  to  meet  convenience  of  instructors  and  students) 


Hour 

(Mon.-Fri.) 


Course 


Biology  S 1 — General  Zoology  (Lecture).  Lab.  2 other 
hours. 

^Chemistry  S 1 — General  Chemistry  (Lecture). 

Domestic  Art  S 1 — Basketry  and  Chair-caning, 
f Education  S 1 — History  of  Education. 

Education  S 9 — Reading  and  Dramatic  Interpretation. 
IfEducation  S 13 — Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics. 

English  S 8 — Argumentation  and  Debate. 

H English  S 11 — Early  English  Literature. 

French  S 2 — Intermediate  French. 

Geography  S 7 — Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 
Geology  S 8 — General  Geology  (Lecture) . 

German  S 2 — Easy  German  Prose. 

30-9  30  History  S 7 — History  of  Europe  in  Middle  Ages. 
a m IfHome  Economics  S 1 — General  Course  (Lecture). 

' ' Kindergarten  Education  S 3 — Songs. 

Latin  S 4 — The  Odes  of  Horace. 

Mathematics  S 2 — Solid  Geometry. 

IfMathematics  S 5— Differential  Calculus. 

^[Mechanical  Drawing  S 1 — Descriptive  Geometry. 
^Mechanics  S 2 — Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Music  S 3 a — Study  of  Material  in  the  Primary  Grades.f 
Music  S 2 b — Dictation.! 

Music  S 4 c — Critic  Teaching.! 

Political  Science  S 1 — General  Economics. 

Political  Science  S 4 — International  Problems  of  U.  S. 
Psychology  S 3 — Abnormal  Psychology. 

^Sociology  S 1 — Principles  of  Sociology. 


Art  S 1 and  S 2 — Practice  of  Design* * 

IfArt  Appreciation  S 1 — Appreciation  of  Modern  Art. 
^Chemistry  S 1 — General  Chemistry  (Lecture) . 

^Domestic  Art  S 4 — Dressmaking. 

IfEducation  S 1 — History  of  Education. 

Education  S 3 — Principles  Underlying  Method  and  Dis- 
cipline. 

IfEducation  S 13 — Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics. 
English  S 3 — English  Poets  of  the  XIXth  Century. 
English  S 11 — Early  English  Literature. 

Finance  S 3 — Public.  Finance. 

9.30-10.30  French  S 3 — French  Literature  and  Conversation. 
^Gardens  S 1— Methods  of  Preparing  Gardens. 

Geography  S 3 — Geography  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmosphere 
(Lecture). 

Geology  S 15 — Geology  and  Geography  of  National  Parks. 
German  S 3 — Intermediate  German. 

History  S 1 — American  History  1789-1861. 

History  S 2 — American  Government. 

History  S 8 — Economic  History  of  England. 

If  Home  Economics  S 1— General  Course  (Laboratory). 
Kindergarten  Education— Games,  Plays,  etc. 

Latin  S 5— Cicero’s  Letters  to  Atticus. 

Mathematics  S 3 — Trigonometry. 

Mathematics  S 5 — Differential  Calculus. 


9.30-10.30 


^Mechanical  Drawing  S 1 — Descriptive  Geometry. 
^Mechanics  S 2 — Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Music  S 4 a — Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Primary 
Grades.! 

Music  S 3 b — Study  of  Material  in  Grammar  Grades.! 
Music  S 5 c — Harmony.! 

Physical  Education  S 4—Games. 

Physics  S 1 — General  Physics. 

Political  Science  S 2— Principles  of  Politics. 

Psychology  S 4 — Psychology  of  the  Criminal. 

Semitics  S 1— Beginners’  Hebrew. 

IfSociology  S 1— Principles  of  Sociology. 


Room 


Biological  Laboratory. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Association  Hall. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  12. 
Language  Hall,  15 
Language  Hall,  21. 
Language  Hall,  22. 
Language  Hall,  35. 
Language  Hall,  34. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  35. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  32. 
Language  Hall,  32. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  22. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Gould  Hall,  Music  Room. 
Language  Hall,  31. 
Language  Hall,  25. 
Language  Hall,  24. 

Green  Laboratory. 
Engineering  Building. 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  25 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  24. 
Language  Hall,  14. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  Audi- 
torium. 


Green  Laboratory. 
Metropolitan  Art  Gallery. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Association  Hall. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  12. 

Language  Hall,  12. 
Language  Hall,  21. 
Language  Hall,  22. 
Language  Hall,  35. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  31. 
Language  Hall,  34. 
University  Gardens. 

Hall  of  Philosophy, .35. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  32. 
Language  Hall,  32. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  21. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  25. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  22. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Gould  Hall,  Music  Room. 
Language  Hall,  31. 
Language  Hall,  25. 
Language  Hall,  24. 


Green  Laboratory. 
Engineering  Building. 


Gymnasium. 

Butler  Hall. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  24. 
Language  Hall,  15. 
Hebrew  Seminar  Room. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  Audi- 
torium. 


If  Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

* These  courses  extend  from  July  1-July  21. 

! These  courses  extend  from  July  22-August  11. 


SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS  OF  LECTURES  ( Continued ). 
(University  Heights.) 

(Subject  to  change  to  meet  convenience  of  instructors  and  students.) 


Hour 

(Mon.-Fri.) 


Course 


Room 


10.30-11.30 

A.  M. 


If  Art  S 1 — Methods  of  Supervising  in  Elementary  and  High 
Schools* 

If  Art  Appreciation  S 1 — Appreciation  of  Modern  Art. 
Biology  S 2— Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (Lecture) 
Lab.  2 other  hours. 

^Chemistry  S 2 — General  Chemistry  (Laboratory). 

Domestic  Art  S 2— Primary  Construction  Work. 
IfDomestic  Art  S 4 — Dressmaking. 

^Education  S 2 — Principles  of  Education. 

Education  S 4 — Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

English  S 2 — Oral  Composition. 

English  S 4 — The  Short  Story. 

Finance  S 1 — Money  and  Banking. 

^French  S 4 — Moliere. 

if Gar  dens  S 1 — Methods  of  Preparing  Gardens. 

If  Geography  S 5 — Principles  of  Economic  Geography  (Lec- 
ture). 

Tf Geology  S 12 — Glacial  Geology. 

German  S 4 — Advanced  German. 

History  S 3 — Revolutionary  Period  in  American  History. 
History  S 4 — U.  S.  History  since  Civil  War. 

Home  Economics  S 1 — General  Course  (Laboratory). 
Journalism  S 1 — Short  Stories 
^Kindergarten  Education  S 2 — Technique. f 
IfKindergarten  Education  S 4 — Stories* 

Latin  S 3 — Latin  Prose  and  Composition. 

^Mathematics  S 4 — Analytic  Geometry. 

^Mathematics  S 6 — Integral  Calculus. 
ifMechanical  Drawing  S 2 and  S 3 — Mechanical  Drafting. 
^Mechanics  S 1 — Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 
^Mechanics  S 3 — Mechanics,  Sound,  Light. 

Music  S 1 a — Sight  Reading.! 

Music  S 5 b — Melody  Writing.! 

Music  S 2 c — Dictation.! 

Physical  Education  S 5— Group  Organization. 

Physics  S 2 — General  Physics. 

Political  Science  S 3 — Economic  Problems  of  Government. 
Semitics  S 2— Intermediate  Hebrew. 

^Sociology  S 2 — The  Family  and  Eugenics. 


Hall  of  Philosophy  Audi- 
torium. 

Metropolitan  Art  Gallery. 

Biological  Laboratory. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Association  Hall. 
Association  Hall. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  12. 

Language  Hall,  12. 
Language  Hall,  35. 
Language  Hall,  22. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  22. 
Language  Hall,  34. 
University  Gardens. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  32. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  31. 
Language  Hall,  32. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  25. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  21. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Politics  Seminar  Room. 
Language  Hall,  14. 
Language  Hall,  14. 
Language  Hall,  31. 
Language  Hall,  21. 
Language  Hall,  25. 

Green  Laboratory. 
Engineering  Building. 
Engineering  Building. 


Gymnasium. 

Butler  Hall. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  24. 
Hebrew  Seminar  Room. 
Language  Hall,  15. 


11.30-12.30 


If  Art  S 1 — Methods  of  Supervising  in  Elementary  and  High 
Schools.* 

Biology  S 3 — Hum anf Physiology  and  Anatomy  (Lecture). 
^Chemistry  S 2 — General  Chemistry  (Laboratory). 

Domestic  Art  S 3 — Methods  and  Textiles. 

^Education  S 2 — Principles  of  Education. 

Education  S 5 — Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

English  S 1 — English  Composition. 

"[[French  S 4 — Moliere.  i 

IfGardens  S 1 — Methods  of  Preparing  Gardens. 
^Geography  S 5 — Principles  of  Economic  Geography  (Lec- 
ture). 

fGeology  S 12 — Glacial  Geology. 

German  S 5 — Germanic  and  Norse  Mythology. 

History  S 5 — Seminar  in  American  History. 

History  S 6 — American  Colonial  History. 

History  S 9 — Governments  of  Modern  Europe. 

Home  Economics  S 1 — General  Course  (Laboratory). 
Journalism  S 2 — Writing  for  the  Press. 

^Kindergarten  Education  S 2 — Technique.! 

^Kindergarten  Education  S 4 — Stories.* 

Latin  S 2 — Vergil’s  Aeneid. 

Mathematics  S 1 — Algebra. 

^Mathematics  S 4 — Analytic  Geometry. 

IfMathematics  S 6 — Integral  Calculus. 

IfMechanical  Drawing  S 2 and  S 3 — Mechanical  Drafting. 
ifMechanics  S 1 — Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics, 
f Mechanics  S 3 — Mechanics,  Sound  and  Light. 

Music  S 6 a,  b,  c — Chorus. 

Physical  Education  S 6 — Problems  of  School  Athletics. 
Political  Science  S 5 — American  Politics. 

Psychology  S 2 — Social  Psychology. 

Semitics  S 4 — Aramaic. 

IfSociology  S 2 — The  Family  and  Eugenics. 


Hall  of  Philosophy  Audi- 
torium. 

Biological  Laboratory. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Association  Hall. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  12 

Language  Hall,  12. 
Language  Hall,  35. 
Language  Hall,  34. 
University  Gardens. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  32. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  31. 
Language  Hall,  32. 
History  Seminar  Room. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  21. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  22. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Politics  Seminar  Room. 
Language  Hall,  14. 
Language  Hall,  14. 
Language  Hall,  31. 
Language  Hall,  24. 
Language  Hall,  21. 
Language  Hall,  25. 

Green  Laboratory. 
Engineering  Building. 
Engineering  Building. 

Gymnasium. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  24. 
Language  Hall,  22. 

Hebrew  Seminar  Room. 
Language  Hall,  15. 


If  Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

* These  courses  extend  from  July  1-July  21. 

! These  courses  extend  from  July  22-August  11, 


SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS,  OF  LECTURES  ( Continued ). 
(University  Heights.) 

(Subject  to  change  to  meet  convenience  of  instructors  and  students.) 


Hour 

Mon.-Fri. 

Course 

Room 

12.30-1.30 

P.  M. 

Domestic  Art  S 5 — Costume  Designing. 
Greek  S 1 — Beginners’  Course. 

If  Home  Economics  S 2 — Advanced  Course. 

fPhysics  S 4— Laboratory  Course. 

Association  Hall. 
Language  Hall,  11. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory, 
Auditorium. 

Butler  Hall. 

2-3 

P.M. 

If  Art  S 2 — Principles  of  Design* 

fArt  Appreciation  2 — Sculpture  and  the  Decorative  Arts* 
Biology  S 4 — School  Hygiene  (Lecture). 
fChemistry  S 3 — Qualitative  Analysis  (Laboratory) . 
fChemistry  S 4 — Quantitative  Analysis  (Laboratory). 
Domestic  Art  S 6— Hand  Sewing. 

Domestic  Art  S 7 — Making  of  Underwear. 

^Domestic  Art  S 8 — Millinery. 

^Education  S 15 — Primary  Methods, 
f Education  S 18 — Discipline  as  a School  Problem. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  Audi- 
torium. 

Metropolitan  Art  Gallery. 
Biological  Laboratory. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Association  Hall. 
Association  Hall. 
Association  Hall. 
Language  Hall,  14. 
Language  Hall,  22. 

2-3 

P.  M. 

If  Geography  S 4 — Geography  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmos- 
phere (Laboratory). 
fGeology  S 11 — Mineralogy. 

Greek  S 2 — Xenophon. 
fHome  Economics  S 2 — Advanced  Course. 

Kindergarten  Education  S 1 — Program  Making. 

Latin  S 1 — Beginners’  Course. 
fMechanical  Drawing  S 4 — Mechanical  Drafting. 

Music  S 2 a — Rote  Songs  and  Dictation.! 

Music  S 4 b — Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Grammar 
Grades.! 

Music  S 3 c— High  School  Music.! 

Physical  Education  S 1 — Ball  Room  Dancing. 
fPhysics  S 4 — Laboratory  Course. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  35. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  34. 
Language  Hall,  11, 
Havemeyer  Laboratory, 
Auditorium. 
Language  Hall,  24. 
Language  Hall,  25. 
Green  Laboratory. 

Gymnasium. 

Butler  Hall. 

3-4 

P.  M. 

If  Art  2 — Principles  of  Design* 

fArt  Appreciation  2 — Sculpture  and  the  Decorative  Arts* 
f Chemistry  S 3 — Qualitative  Analysis  (Laboratory), 
f Chemistry  S 4 — Quantitative  Analysis  (Laboratory). 
^Domestic  Art  S 8— Millinery. 

Education  S 6 — Sociology  of  School  Work. 
fEducation  S 15 — Primary  Methods, 
f Education  S 18 — Discipline  as  a School  Problem. 
fGeography  S 4 — Geography  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmos- 
phere (Laboratory). 
fGeology  S 11 — Mineralogy. 

Greek  S 3 — Homer’s  Iliad. 

Home  Economics  S 3 — Cookery  for  Nurses. 

Home  Economics  S 4 — Color  as  Applied  to  Decoration. 

Kindergarten  Education  S 6 — Froebel’s  Mother  Play. 
fMechanical  Drawing  S 4 — Mechanical  Drafting. 

Music  S 5 a — Rudiments  of  Music.! 

Music  S 1 b — Sight  Reading.! 

Music  S 1 c — Sight  Reading.! 

Physical  Education  S 2 — Folk  Dances. 
fPhysics  S 3 — Photography. 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  Audi- 
torium. 

Metropolitan  Art  Gallery. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Association  Hall. 
Language  Hall,  12. 
Language  Hall,  14. 
Language  Hall,  22.  . 

Hall  of  Philosophy,  35. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  34. 
Language  Hall,  11. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory. 
Havemeyer  Laboratory, 
Auditorium. 

Language  Hall,  24. 

Green  Laboratory. 

Gymnasium. 

Butler  Hall. 

4-5 

P.  M. 

Art  S 1 and  S 2— Practice  of  Design* 

Education  S 16 — Methods  of  Model  Teaching. 

Geology  S 11 — Mineralogy. 

Greek  S 4— Classical  History. 

Kindergarten  Education  S 7 — Seminar  in  Kindergarten 
Education. 

Physical  Education  S 3— Interpretative  and  National 
Dances.  t 

fPhysics  S 3— Photography. 

Green  Laboratory. 
Language  Hall,  14. 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  34. 
Language  Hall,  11. 

Language  Hall,  24. 

Gymnasium. 

Butler  Hall. 

f Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

*These  courses  extend  from  July  1-July  21. 
fThese  courses  extend  from  July  22-August  11. 


SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS  OF  LECTURES. 


(Washington  Square.) 

(Subject  to  change  to  meet  convenience  of  instructors  and  students.) 


Hours 

(Mon.-Fri.) 

Course 

Room 

9-10 

A.  M. 

fEducation  S 7 — Principles  of  Education  and  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

fEducation  of  Defectives. 

C 4 

P 1,  P 3.  P 4,  P 5,  P 7, 
P8,  P 9,  P 10,  P 11. 

10-11 
A.  M. 

fEducation  S 7 — Principles  of  Education  and  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

fEducation  S 9 — Experimental  Pedagogy. 
fEducation  of  Defectives. 

C 4. 

P 2. 

P 1,  P 3,  P 4,  P 5,  P 7,  P 8, 
P 9,  P 10,  P 11. 

11-12 
A.  M. 

fEducation  S 8 — Experimental  Pedagogy. 
fEducation  S 10— School  and  Class  Management. 
fEducation  of  Defectives. 

P 2. 

C 2. 

P 1,  P 3,  P 4,  P 5,  P7,  P8, 
P 9,  P 10,  P 11. 

12-1 
P.  M. 

IfEducation  S 10 — School  and  Class  Management. 

C 2. 

2-3 

P.  M. 

Education  S 11 — General  Method. 

IfEducation  S 12 — Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Sub- 
jects . 

fEducation  of  Defectives. 

English  S 5— English  Composition. 

Philosophy  S 3 — History  of  Philosophy, 
f Psychology  S 6 — Experimental  Psychology. 

Semitics  S 3 — Advanced  Hebrew. 

C 2. 

C 4. 

P 1,  P 3,  P 4,  P 5,  P 7,  P 8, 
P 9,  P 10,  P 11. 

C 1. 

G 2. 

P 2. 

G 3. 

3-4 

P.  M. 

fEducatioD  of  Defectives. 

fEducation  S 12 — Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial 
Subjects. 

English  S 6 — English  Grammar. 

Philosophy  S 1 — Logic. 

Psychology  S 5 — Educational  Psychology, 
f Psychology  S 6 — Experimental  Psychology. 

Semitics  S 5 — Targum  on  Exodus. 

P 1,  P 3,  P 4,  P 5,  P 7,  P 8 
P 9,  P 10,  P 11. 

C 4. 

C 1. 

G 2. 

C 2. 

P 2. 

G 3. 

4-5 

P.  M. 

fEducation  S 17 — Methods  of  Conducting  an  Individual 
Survey. 

fEducation  of  Defectives. 

English  S 7— The  Novel  in  English. 

Law  S 1 — Elementary  Law. 

Philosophy  S 2 — Ethics. 

f Political  Science  S 6 — New  Tendencies  in  Government. 
Semitics  S 6 — Rabbinic. 

P 2. 

P 1,  P 3,  P 4,  P 5,  P 7,  P 8, 
P9.P10.P11. 

C 1. 

L 3. 

G 2. 

C 2. 

G 3. 

5-6 

P.  M. 

f Accounting  S 1 a— Bookkeeping  Practice, 
f Accounting  S 3 — Accounting  Practice. 
fFinance  S 4— Business  Law. 

fPolitical  Science  S 6 — New  Tendencies  in  Government. 

C 5 
C 4. 
C 1. 
C 2. 

6-7 

P.  M. 

f Accounting  S 1 a— Bookkeeping  Practice, 
f Accounting  S 3 — Accounting  Practice. 
fEnglish  S 10— Business  English. 
fFinance  S 4— Business  Law. 

C 5. 
C 4. 
C 2. 
Cl. 

7-9 

P.  M. 

f Accounting  S 2 — Principles  of  Accounting, 
f Accounting  S 5 — Theory  of  Accounting. 
fEnglish  S 9 — Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking. 
fEnglish  S 10 — Business  English. 
fFinance  S 2 — Principles  of  Insurance. 

C 5. 
C 4. 
C 1. 
C 2. 
C 3. 

If  Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

* These  courses  extend  from  July  1-July  21. 
t These  courses  extend  from  July  22-Aug  ust  11 . 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ACCOUNTING 


Si  a.  Bookkeeping  Practice 

Mr.  Rosenkampff. 


Washington  Square,  C5 
5-7 


The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  admission  to  the 
university  accounting  courses,  and  everything  which  is  not  strictly  within 
the  domain  of  bookkeeping  is  excluded.  The  course  covers,  in  a gradual 
and  rational  way,  all  transactions  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct 
of  a business.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  journalizing,  the  stumbling-block 
of  so  many  bookkeepers.  The  aim  is  to  so  train  the  student  that  he  will  be 
able  to  express,  in  journal  entry  form,  any  bookkeeping  facts  which  may  be 
presented  to  him. 

The  course  adopts,  as  a starting  point,  the  single  entry  system  of  book- 
keeping; events  and  transactions  are  so  arranged  as  to  impress  upon  the 
student  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  when  applied  to  an  active  modern 
business.  Double  entry  is  then  introduced.  The  evolution  of  the  original 
journal  into  the  modern  journals,  such  as  cash,  sales,  purchases,  notes  and 
bills  receivable  and  payable,  is  impressed  upon  the  student  through  the  means 
of  practical  illustrations,  showing  the  necessity  for  the  improvemets  made. 
Controlling  accounts  are  brought  into  play,  illustrating  the  functions  of 
underlying  ledgers.  The  books  used  in  the  course  are  so  arranged  as  to  lead 
the  student  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  their  purpose,  and  to  the  mastery 
of  modern  methods. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.) 

(< Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  this  course  to  students  who  take  more  than 
120  hours  in  accounting.) 


S2.  Principles  of  Accounting 

Mr  Johnson 


Washington  Square,  C5 
7-9 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough  foundation  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  Practice  is  regarded  as  most  essential, 
and  students  are  required  to  work  out  a complete  series  of  transactions  in 
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books  of  account  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  are  identical  with  those 
used  in  business.  The  subject-matter  is  analyzed  and  discussed  and  the 
method  of  treatment  demonstrated  by  the  instructor. 

The  transactions  are  founded  on  cases  taken  from  actual  practice.  They 
begin  with  the  accounts  of  the  sole  proprietor  whose  books  are  kept  by  single 
entry;  following  this  the  change  is  made  from  single  to  double  entry;  the 
books  are  subsequently  changed  from  a cash  basis  to  an  accrual  basis;  the 
sole  proprietor  from  simple  trading  goes  into  manufacturing;  he  takes  in  a 
special  partner  who  later  becomes  a general  partner;  a participation  in  the 
profits  is  sold  to  a fhird  party;  the  original  proprietor  retires;  his  place  is 
taken  by  a new  partner;  the  other  partner  dies;  the  remaining  partner  incor- 
porates; the  business  of  the  copartnership  is  taken  over  by  the  corporation; 
good  will  is  involved  in  the  transaction;  new  and  up-to-date  methods  are  in- 
troduced; goods  are  shipped  and  likewise  received  on  consignment;  new  capital 
is  secured  by  an  issue  of  bonds;  the  bonds  contain  a sinking  fund  clause 
which  provides  for  their  redemption;  the  corporation  subsequently  gets  into 
financial  difficulties;  a receiver  is  appointed  and  the  company  is  liquidated. 
The  work  throughout  is  interspersed  with  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

Credit,  2 hours.  (C.W.) 


S3.  Accounting  Practice 


Washington  Square,  C4 
5-7 

Assistant  Professor  Douglas 


The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  practical  problems  in  accounting, 
illustrating  in  greater  detail  the  principles  taught  in  Course  S2.  The 
problems  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  for  demonstration  and  those 
for  practice.  The  demonstration  problems  are  used  in  the  class-room, 
while  students  are  required  to  work  out  independently  the  practice  problems 
and  submit  them  for  review  and  criticism.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  method  of  solving  problems  which  cover  such  topics  as  sole  proprietor- 
ships, copartnerships,  corporations,  consolidations  and  holding  companies. 

Corporation  problems  cover  organization,  receiverships,  reorganization 
and  sale  to  other  corporations;  the  capital  stock  accounts  such  as  preferred, 
common,  cumulative,  subscriptions,  treasury  and  scrip;  the  various  capital 
assets  and  investments,  working  and  trading  assets,  deferred  assets,  sinking 
funds;  bonds  and  debentures,  current  liabilities,  reserves  and  deferred 
liabilities;  also  all  the  phases  peculiar  to  the  various  accounts,  such  as  the 
depreciation  of  property  and  plant  accounts;  the  proper  valuation  of  raw 
material,  goods  in  process,  finished  goods,  securities  and  investments  in 
general;  the  unexpired  proportion  of  the  expenses  paid  in  advance;  the 
accrual  of  taxes,  interest,  rent,  etc. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  balance  sheets,  statements 
of  income  and  profit  and  loss,  realization  and  liquidation,  and  statements 
of  affairs  and  deficiency. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.) 

S5.  Theory  of  Accounting  Washington  Square,  C4 

7-9 


Assistant  Professor  Madden 


This  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  subject  logically  and  make 
clear  to  the  student  not  only  the  relation  of  the  various  topics,  but  also  the 
relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  such  as  economics,  law,  finance, 
and  business  organization. 

The  lecture  work  is  supplemented  by  frequent  quizzes,  both  oral  and 
written,  bearing  on  prior  lectures.  Accounting  is  shown  to  be  a science 
rather  than  an  art.  Books  are  discussed  with  regard  to  the  reasons  for 
keeping  them,  the  desirability  for  having  adequate  and  proper  media  in 
which  to  record  the  transactions  incident  to  business  operations;  books  which 
will  gather  together  and  summarize  comprehensively  the  data  necessary  to 
set  forth  the  history  of  business  operations  and  the  results  of  such  operations 
as  are  reflected  by  statements  of  financial  condition;  the  different  types  of 
books;  evolution  of  the  modern  types;  columnarization.  Accounts  are 
classified  and  so  arranged  in  the  books  as  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
financial  statements;  the  purpose  which  controlling  accounts  serve;  what  real 
accounts  reflect;  why  nominal  accounts  are  necessary;  the  grouping  of 
accounts.  Accounting  technique  is  discussed  including  the  various  methods 
of  keeping  books  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  accounts  in  accordance  with 
the  ethics  of  accounting.  The  various  theories  on  which  accounting  is 
based,  the  effect  of  common  as  well  as  statute  law  upon  accounting,  the 
requirements  which  modern  financial  methods  have  made  necessary  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  accounting  is  co-ordinated  with  business  organization 
are  discussed. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.) 

ART 


Director  of  the  Department 
James  Parton  Haney,  B.S.,  M.D. 
(Director  of  Art,  High  Schools,  New  York  City) 


The  Summer  School  of  the  University  offers  in  the  session  of  1914  two 
courses  in  the  Arts.  These  courses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Haney  in  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  session  (from  July  1 to  July  21). 

Both  courses  are  double  courses  of  60  hours’  sessions,  and  each  offers 
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elective  studio  practice.  The  first  presents  a new  thirty-hour  course  in 
the  Practice  of  Design,  combined  with  a new  thirty-hour  course  in  Methods 
of  Supervising  the  Arts  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  These  lectures 
are  especially  planned  for  supervisors  and  teachers  in  normal  art  schools 
preparing  for  supervisory  work. 

The  second  course  offers  the  lectures  and  studio-work  in  Practice  of 
Design,  combined  with  a thirty-hour  course  in  Principles  of  Design,  and 
Color  Harmony. 

The  Practice  of  Design  course  is  thus  offered  to  all  students.  It  is  given 
in  the  form  of  daily  lessons  and  criticisms,  but  students  who  do  not  desire 
to  undertake  the  studio  work,  may  take  the  lectures  as  auditors. 


Opportunity  for  Continuous  Study  in  Art  Department 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Haney’s  courses  are  offered  by 
the  Summer  School  in  a three-year  plan  or  sequence  which  presents  two 
courses  each  year  for  three  successive  summers,  after  which  the  sequence  is 
repeated.  The  studio  course  in  the  Practice  of  Design  is  offered  each  year 
always  in  combination  with  a course  in  Principles  of  Design  or  with  a course 
in  Methods.  The  work  in  the  studio  course  in  Design  is  divided  into  three 
groups  of  craft  problems  related  to  the  needs  of  supervisors  of  Art  and 
High  School  teachers.  One  of  these  divisions  or  groups  is  completed  each 
year.  The  lectures  on  Methods  are  similarly  offered  in  three  groups  as  noted 
below,  one  being  presented  each  year.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  con- 
tinuous advanced  study  may  thus  follow  the  work  of  the  Art  department 
for  a number  of  years  without  repeating  any  course. 

The  following  is  a Synopsis  of  the  Courses  for  1914,  1915, 1916: 


1914: — 1st  Course:  Methods  of  Supervising  the  Arts  in  Elementary 

and  High  Schools;  Practice  of  Design. 

2nd  Course:  Principles  of  Design;  Practice  of  Design. 

1915: — 1st  Course:  High  School  Methods;  Practice  of  Design. 

2nd  Course:  Principles  of  Design;  Practice  of  Design. 

1916: — 1st  Course:  Methods  of  Training  Grade  Teachers;  Practice  of 
Design. 

2nd  Course:  Principles  of  Design;  Practice  of  Design. 


Principles  of  Design 

Fees 

Practice  of  Design,  SO  hours. 
Methods  of  Supervision,  30  hours. 
Practice  of  Design,  30  hours. 
Principles  of  Design,  30  hours. 


Dr.  Haney, 
Dr.  Haney, 


.00 


$30.00 


HAVEMEYER  LABORATORY,  BUTLER  HALL  AND  LANGUAGE  HALL 


MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  AND  HALL  OF  FAME 
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paper,  etc.,  together  with  a study  of  composition  and  the  use  of  color.  The 
problems  and  techniques  taught  in  connection  with  this  group  “will  not  be 
offered  in  1915  or  1916. 

Students  doing  practical  work  will  provide  their  own  materials.  These 
may  be  procured  at  small  cost  at  the  University  store,  in  the  Library  build- 
ing on  the  campus. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

Methods  of  Supervising  in  Elementary  Hall  of  Philosophy,  Auditorium, 
and  High  Schools  10.30-12.80 

(Not  given  in  1915  or  1916.) 

This  course,  which  has  not  been  given  before  in  this  complete  form* 
consists  of  thirty  lectures,  two  of  which  will  be  given  each  day.  It  is  par- 
ticularly planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  supervisors  and  normal  art  students 
who  desire  to  study  practical  methods  of  supervising  the  Arts  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Supervision  of  the  Arts  has  become  a highly  specialized  form  of  school 
work,  and  it  is  with  this  viewpoint  that  the  lectures  consider  the  work  of 
the  supervisor  as  organizer  and  teacher,  together  with  the  personal  and 
other  elements  which  make  for  successful  leadership.  The  method  of 
studying  the  school  system,  as  a whole,  is  reviewed,  together  with  the 
steps  to  be  taken  in  studying  the  needs  of  individual  schools  and  teachers. 

Methods  of  organization  to  secure  cooperation  will  be  considered  with 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  raising  class-room  and  departmental  standards; 
the  method  of  conducting  class-room  visits  will  be  reviewed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  constructive  criticism.  Other  topics  of  importance  will 
include  the  work  of  Conferences  and  the  teaching  of  teachers;  Exhibitions 
and  their  use  in  strengthening  supervision;  Reports  and  record  keeping; 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  each  supervisor  for  professional  study  and 
advancement.  The  lectures,  as  a whole,  cover  all  the  more  important 
problems  in  the  practical  direction  of  teachers. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

S2.  Arts  Course  H 

(Three  weeks,  July  1-21.) 

Dr.  Haney 

Practice  of  Design  (Craft  Problems)  Green  Laboratory, 

9.30-10.30 

4-5 

For  detailed  statement  of  this  course  see  Practice  of  Design  on  page  32. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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Principles  of  Design  Hall  of  Philosophy,  Auditorium, 

2-4 

This  course  of  thirty  lectures,  two  of  which  are  given  each  day,  is  par- 
ticularly planned  for  supervisors,  departmental  and  special  teachers  of 
drawing  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  offers  in  sequence  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  the  essentials  of  color  harmony,  and  throughout  is 
very  fully  illustrated  by  large  chalk  drawings  in  color,  and  by  other  helpful 
illustrations  in  the  form  of  Japanese  prints,  photographs,  plates  and  ex- 
amples of  applied  design  in  various  materials. 

Not  only  do  the  many  patterns  made  in  color  before  the  class  serve 
to  make  plain  the  principles  of  design,  but  they  offer  also  continuous  sug- 
gestions in  “Drawing  for  Demonstration”  and  in  the  practice  of  illustration 
in  the  presence  of  grade  teachers  and  pupils.  This  instruction  will  be  found 
of  great  value  by  every  supervisor  and  art  teacher. 

The  notes  of  the  lectures,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
synopsis,  form  a series  of  connected  chapters  dealing  with  the  nature  of 
design,  the  action  in  line,  the  relations  of  masses,  structural  principles, 
conventionalization  and  the  study  of  color.  The  discussions  will  con- 
sider design  from  its  professional  aspects,  but  continued  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  practical  development  of  the  subject  in  the  school  room. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  decorative  use  of  natural  forms  and  the 
practical  teaching  of  color  harmony.  A synopsis  of  the  course  follows: 

1.  The  nature  of  design  elements  which  condition  all  applied  designs.  2.  Line  and 
its  function.  3.  Mass.  Planning  and  refining  masses.  4.  Interest,  and  its  creation 
in  line  and  mass.  Development  of  complicated  masses.  5.  Structure  in  free  and  archi- 
tectural decorations.  6.  Decorations  as  related  to  function  of  form.  Decorations 
violating  structure.  7.  Structural  decorations  of  various  spaces.  8.  Development  of 
strength,  simplicity  and  interest.  9.  General  nature  of  conventionalization.  Decora- 
tive aspects  of  natural  forms.  10.  Decorative  details  of  natural  forms.  11.  Develop- 
ment of  interesting  and  consistent  variety  throughout  unit.  12.  Conventionalization 
of  details.  13.  Adaptation  of  forms  to  fill  various  spaces.  14.  Development  of  de- 
rived forms.  Variants  in  line  and  in  structure.  15.  Adaptation  of  pattern  to  material. 
16.  Various  materials  discussed,  with  the  changes  necessary  to  adopt  a given  pattern 
to  each.  17.  Symbolism  in  design.  18.  Emotion  in  design.  19.  Style,  the  personal 
element  in  design.  20.  Class-room  practice  in  design.  Development  of  a course  of 
study.  21.  Forms  of  illustrative  material.  Steps  in  development  of  a class  problem. 
22.  Tone,  its  study  in  neutrals.  Scale  of  tones.  23.  Relation  of  spectrum  to  tonal 
scale.  24.  Color  intensity.  25.  Color  scales  of  reduced  intensity  and  of  reduced 
value.  26.  Development  of  chart  of  reduced  intensities.  27.  The  principles  of  color 
harmony.  28.  Color  schemes  and  their  development.  29.  Devices  for  harmonizing 
crude  color  schemes.  30.  Methods  of  teaching  color  harmony. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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ART  APPRECIATION 


Si.  The  Appreciation  of  Modem  Art  Metropolitan  Museum, 

Classrooms  10-11 
Galleries  11-12 


Me.  Weinberg 

A study  of  the  originals  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This  course 
is  planned  for  teachers,  students  of  history,  literature,  music  and  art  and  for 
all  others  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Museum’s  col- 
lections. It  will  be  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  each  session 
will  consist  of  two  periods,  one  in  the  classroom  and  one  in  the  galleries. 
The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  the  development  of  a threefold  appreciation 
of  the  works  of  art;  as  witnesses  of  past  eras  which  they  help  reconstruct, 
as  revelations  of  personal  genius  and  vision,  as  works  of  fine  craftsmanship 
and  style  in  which  the  means  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  end. 

The  history  of  art  will  be  studied  from  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  through 
the  great  art  eras  in  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  Spain,  France  and  England 
to  the  XIXth  century.  In  the  XIXth  century,  the  art  tendencies  both  in 
American  and  European  art  from  romanticism  and  realism  through  impres- 
sionism and  post-impressionism  to  futurism  and  cubism  will  be  considered, 
so  that  the  student  in  finishing  will  not  only  be  grounded  in  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  but  will  also  be  prepared  to  take  a live  and  personal  inter- 
est in  the  organic  growth  and  history  of  the  art  of  our  own  day. 

The  Classroom  Period.  In  the  classroom  of  the  Museum  historical,  bio- 
graphic and  critical  material  will  be  presented  in  an  introductory  talk, 
numerous  slides  will  be  shown  and  important  reproductions  exhibited. 
A syllabus  will  be  used. 

The  Gallery  Period.  Following  the  classroom  talk,  the  class  will  go  to  the 
galleries  of  the  Museum  and  there  in  the  presence  of  the  masterpieces 
in  its  great  collections  (the  Altman,  the  Hearn,  the  Morgan  loan,  the  Vander- 
bilt, the  Wolffe  and  the  Marquard  among  others)  the  technique  of  art  and  the 
evolution  of  style  will  be  analyzed  from  an  artist’s  point  of  view.  Aesthetic 
appreciation  will  in  this  manner  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  the 
artist’s  medium  and  his  way  of  working. 

Credit,  2 hours.  (P.) 


S2.  Sculpture  and  the  Decorative  Arts.  30  hours.  Metropolitan  Museum, 

Classroom  2-3 
Gallery  3-4 

This  course  may  be  taken  either  July  1-21  or  July  21- August  11.) 

Mr.  Weinberg 

This  course  is  similar  in  appeal,  aim  and  treatment  to  SI.  But  whereas 
the  great  paintings  of  the  Museum  constitute  the  central  theme  of  Si, 
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this  course  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Museum’s  collections  of  sculpture 
and  the  decorative  arts.  These  will  be  traced  from  the  “naif”  decorative 
forms  of  prehistoric  and  primitive  peoples  through  the  art  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  art  of  Mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  Modern  times. 

The  Classroom  Period.  This  will  be  devoted  to  a study  of  the  social  and 
religious  backgrounds,  of  technical  processes,  and  the  principles  and  charac- 
teristics of  “style.”  Slides  will  be  shown  and  reproductions  exhibited. 

The  Gallery  Period.  This  will  be  devoted  to  the  direct  study  of  the  Mu- 
seum’s priceless  collections  of  sculpture,  pottery,  jewelry,  armor,  furniture 
and  dress.  In  considering  the  decorative  forms,  the  point  of  view  will  be 
not  only  that  of  the  historical  student  and  of  the  craftsman,  but  also  that 
of  the  layman  who  seeks  in  an  understanding  of  “period”  and  “style,”  the 
principles  of  harmonious  construction  and  “assembling”  which  underly 
beauty  in  decoration. 

Visits  to  sculptors’  studios  and  to  ateliers  where  the  decorative  arts  are 
being  practised  will  be  arranged  so  that  the  technique  of  these  arts  may  be 
directly  observed. 

The  course  will  not  be  given  unless  at  least  twenty  students  register  for  it. 
Registration  for  first  term  should  be  in  by  June  20th,  for  second  term  by  July 
11th. 

Credit,  1 hour.  (P.) 

BIOLOGY 

S i . General  Zoology 

Mr.  Wallin 

A course  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  comparative  morphology, 
ecology,  geographical  distribution,  and  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  museum  specimens.  Laboratory  work, 
two  hours  daily. 

Credit  2 hours.  (U.W.) 

S2.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  Biological  Laboratory, 

Lecture  10.30-11.30 
Laboratory  two  other  hours. 

Mr.  Wallin 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations  on  the  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  vertebrate  animals.  Laboratory  work  on  the  dog-fish  and  the  frog. 

Credit  2 hours.  (U.W.) 


Biological  Laboratory, 
Lecture  8.30-9.30 
Laboratory  two  other  hours. 
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S3.  Human  Physiology  and  Anatomy 

Mr.  Wallin 


Biological  Laboratory, 
11.30-12.30 


Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
anatomical  systems  of  the  human  body.  This  course  will  also  include  a 
consideration  of  the  chemistry  and  physiological  action  of  foods,  narcotics  and 
alcohol. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S4.  School  Hygiene 


Biological  Laboratory, 

2-3 


Mr.  Wallin 

A course  of  lectures  on  the  biological  factors  affecting  the  health  of  the 
child  in  school.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  hygiene  and  its  relation 
to  education,  physical  and  mental  fatigue,  the  physio-psychic  balance, 
hygiene  of  the  sensory  and  motor  apparatus,  hereditary  and  environmental 
factors,  diseases  which  concern  the  school,  detection  of  diseases  by  the 
teacher,  medical  inspection,  normal  and  corrective  gymnastics,  open  air 
schools,  the  teaching  of  eugenics. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.W.) 


CHEMISTRY 


The  chemical  laboratory  will  be  open  to  students  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
daily,  Saturdays  included,  during  the  session.  Work  in  the  laboratory 
courses  can  be  done  in  the  forenoons  or  afternoons  except  where  the  hours 
are  specified.  Where  possible,  the  hours  for  lectures  and  conferences  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  members  of  the  classes. 


Si.  General  Chemistry  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Introductory  Lecture  Course  8.30-10.30 

Dr.  Farnau 

This  course  constitutes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Chemistry.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  assumed.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  those  features  of  the  work  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  pro- 
spective teachers  of  the  subject.  The  course  is  also  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  meet  successfully  the  recently  changed  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  It  is  recommended  that  those  who  take  this  course  take  also  the 
Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Chemistry  (S2)  at  the  same  time. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 
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52.  General  Chemistry,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Introductory  Laboratory  Course  10.30-12.30 

Dr.  Farnau 

This  course  is  particularly  designed  to  supplement  the  Introductory 
Lecture  Course  in  General  Chemistry  (SI),  but  it  may  be  taken  by  persons 
not  enrolled  in  that  course,  provided  they  already  possess  an  elementary 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  will  seek  to  illustrate  and  elucidate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  exemplify  the  simpler  methods  of 
chemical  preparation  and  develop  the  manipulative  skill  of  the  student. 
The  inductive  method  will  be  followed  as  far  as  feasible,  and  will  furnish 
valuable  hints  to  prospective  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Credit  1 hour . (A.U.W.) 

53.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  2-4,  and  two  other  hours 

Dr.  Moore 

Laboratory  course,  with  frequent  conferences  and  quizzes  on  the  chemical 
reactions  involved  and  lecture  demonstrations  of  the  practical  work.  The 
presentation  of  a carefully  kept  notebook  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
course. 

The  course  will  , cover  the  detection  of  the  common  metallic  and  acid 
radicals,  following  the  methods  of  standard  text-books  and  on  its  completion 
the  student  should  be  able  to  make  a complete  qualitative  analysis  of  any 
mineral  or  inorganic  technical  product,  soluble  or  insoluble. 

Students  desiring  to  elect  the  course  must  have  completed  a course  in 
descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  in  some  college  or  normal  school,  or,  failing 
to  present  such  credential,  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they 
possess  a fair  general  knowledge  of  that  subject.  The  course  will  be  made, 
in  work  and  examination,  equivalent  to  Chemistry  6 in  the  University 
College  and  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 

54.  Quantitative  Analysis,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  2-4,  and  two  other  hours 

Dr.  Moore 

The  course  will  include  certain  preliminary  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  bal- 
ance, calibration  of  weights,  flasks,  and  pipettes,  and  a series  of  exercises 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 

The  completion  of  a course  in  qualitative  analysis  will  be  required  for 
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admission  to  the  course.  The  work  will  be  equivalent  to  Chemistry  7 in  the 
University  College  and  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 

55.  Organic  Chemistry,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours  daily 

Dr.  Moore 

The  course  will  be  open  to  students  possessing  a knowledge  of  theoretical 
organic  chemistry,  and  will  include  the  synthesis  of  typical  carbon  compounds 
and  a study  of  the  more  important  reactions  of  organic  chemistry. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 

56.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours 

Professors  Hill  and  Simmons 

This  course  will  involve  the  experimental  investigation  of  special  problems 
and  will  be  open  to  any  one  who  has  taken  S4  or  its  equivalent. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 

57.  Research  Laboratory  Course  Havemeyer  Laboratory 

Professors  Hill  and  Simmons 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  above  scheduled,  students  enrolled 
in  the  Graduate  School,  or  otherwise  properly  qualified,  may  pursue  re- 
search work  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hill  or  Professor  Simmons. 
Credit  will  be  given  in  the  Graduate  School  for  this  work  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  apply  to  similar  work  done  during  the  regular  sessions  of  that 
school. 

Credit  1 or  2 hours.  (G.) 

DOMESTIC  ART 

Director  of  the  Department 

Mrs.  Anne  L.  Jessup,  Director  of  Domestic  Art  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City 

Instructors 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Consalus,  Teacher  of  Domestic  Art,  in  High  Schools, 
New  York  City 

Mrs.  Johanna  L.  Thomae,  Trade  Dressmaker 

Miss  Leila  F.  Hall,  Teacher  in  Evening  High  Schools,  New  York  City 

Schools 

Miss  Aliph  G.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Domestic  Art,  New  York  Public  Schools 
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The  Department  of  Domestic  Art,  offering  courses  in  the  Summer  School 
and  at  Washington  Square  during  the  collegiate  year,  has  been  created  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  desire  to  give  instruction  in  this  subject, 
which  includes  cord  and  raffia  construction  work,  weaving,  basketry,  sewing, 
drafting  of  patterns,  costume  designing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroid- 
ery, study  of  textiles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

These  classes  are  intended  to  fit  teachers  for  special  work  in  Day  Elemen- 
tary, Day  High  and  Evening  Schools  for  promotion  license  and  also  for  teach- 
ers of  classes  of  abnormal  children;  but  they  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  add 
this  subject  to  their  general  pedagogical  equipment.  The  instruction  will 
include  methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  technical  work.  The  summer  school 
will  give  a certificate  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  of  the  courses. 

Credit  will  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  New  York  City 
Schools  for  the  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  certificates  for  these  courses 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  year’s  professional  training  in  the  case  of 
teachers  holding  license  No.  1. 

A complete  set  of  models  such  as  are  used  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools 
will  be  made  and  may  be  retained  by  each  student  in  the  course. 


Si.  Basketry  and  Chaircaning 

Mrs.  Consalus 


Association  Hall, 
8.30-9.30 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  simple  and 
advanced  problems  in  the  various  styles  of  woven  and  coiled  basketry. 
The  history  of  designs  in  Indian  baskets  will  be  studied.  Simple  and  ad- 
vanced problems  given  in  chaircaning.  Fee  for  materials  $4.00. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S2.  Primary  Construction  Work 


Association  Hall, 
10.30-11.30 


Mrs.  Consalus 

This  course  includes  instruction  in  cord  and  raffia  work,  weaving,  rope 
rug  making,  brush  making,  and  hand  loom  weaving.  Fee  for  materials  $4.00, 
Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S3.  Methods  and  Textiles 

Mrs.  Consalus 


Association  Hall, 
11.30-12.30 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching, 
blackboard  work,  and  model  lessons.  Textile  work  includes  source,  prepa- 
ration, manufacture,  dyeing  and  analysis  of  fabrics. 

^ Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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S4.  Dressmaking 


Mrs.  Thomae 


Association  Hall, 
9.30-11.30 


This  course  includes  instruction  in  machine  sewing,  drafting,  crinoline 
modeling  and  dressmaking,  and  is  particularly  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
for  evening  and  high  school  work.  Fee  for  materials  $5.00. 

Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 


S5.  Costume  Designing 

Mrs.  Consalus 


Association  Hall, 
12.30-1.30 


Instruction  in  this  course  is  given  in  sketching  of  costumes  in  pencil  and 
water  color  and  is  recommended  to  students  in  connection  with  S4  to  which 
the  work  is  directly  applied.  Fee  for  materials  $3.00. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

S6.  Hand  Sewing  Association  Hall, 


Miss  Smith 


2-3 


A graded  course  of  instruction  in  hand  sewing,  pattern  drafting  and 
model  garment-making  as  taught  in  elementary  schools.  Fee  for  materials 
$3.00. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S7.  Making  of  Underwear 


Miss  Smith 


Association  Hall, 
2-3 


Course  in  construction  of  undergarments.  This  course  consists  of  in- 
struction in  hand  and  machine  made  underwear,  and  simple  embroidery  as 
adapted  to  the  decoration  of  these  garments,  using  original  designs. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

S8.  Millinery  Association  Hall 

2-4 


Miss  Hall 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  frame-making,  straw-sew- 
ing, covering  of  frames,  bow-making  and  flower-modeling.  Designing  and 
trimming  hats.  Fee  for  material  $5.00. 

Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

(See  Home  Economics) 
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EDUCATION 


Si.  History  of  Education 

Professor  Kohl 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  12 
8.30-10.30 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  the  principal  educational 
systems  and  theories  that  have  existed  among  the  chief  historic  peoples  with 
a view  to  determine  the  relationship  that  these  systems  and  theories  bore 
to  the  social  ideals  in  which  they  flourished.  A secondary  aim  in  the  course 
will  be  to  bring  from  the  sources  formulations  of  educational  principles  that 
offer  suggestions  in  the  solutions  of  modern  educational  problems.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  chief  general  topics  that  will  be  treated:  Brief 
Survey  of  Primitive  and  Oriental  Education;  Greek  Education;  Roman 
Education;  Early  Christian  Education;  Educational  Systems  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Rise  of  Universities;  Renaissance  and  Reformation;  Realistic 
Tendencies  of  the  17th  Century  in  Reaction  against  the  Classical  Course  of 
Study  and  the  Rise  of  the  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline;  French  Society 
in  the  early  18th  Century  and  Rousseau;  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart 
and  the  Educational  Renaissance  of  the  early  19th  Century;  Spencer,  Hux- 
ley, and  the  Modern  Scientific  Tendency;  and  the  Social  Education  of  the 
last  three  Decades.  The  following  books  are  recommended  as  guides: 
Monroe’s  A Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education;  Graves’s  A History  of 
Education , 3 vol.;  Parker’s  The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
The  work  of  the  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  prescribed  readings,  discus- 
sions, and  brief  reports. 

Credit  2 hours.  (G.P.U'W.) 


S2.  Principles  of  Education 

Professor  Kohl 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  12 
10.30-12.30 


This  course  will  consist  of  a series  of  lectures  on  the  general  principles 
underlying  the  science  of  education.  The  most  important  principles  which 
biology,  physiology,  psychology  and  sociology  have  contributed  to  educa- 
tional science  will  be  considered  and  their  practical  application  indicated. 
Some  fundamental  educational  problems  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
evolution.  Some  of  the  special  topics  to  be  treated  are  the  following: 
Brain  localization  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  problems  of  physical  and 
manual  training;  ey  e-mind  edness,  ear-mindedness  and  motor-minded  ness 
and  their  bearing  on  education;;  right-handedness  and  left-handedness  in 
relation  to  education;  imitation,  habit,  inhibition,  sense  of  rhythm,  fatigue, 
etc.,  in  their  application  to  specific  educational  problems;  the  order  of 
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maturing  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  bearing  on  education;  the  in- 
stincts and  education;  adolescence  and  some  problems  of  secondary  edu- 
cation; growth  and  its  bearing  on  education;  the  education  of  the  emotions; 
the  doctrine  of  interest;  principles  of  moral  education;  principles  of  re- 
ligious education;  educational  ideals;  principles  determining  the  course  of 
study;  education  and  civilization. 

Credit  2 hours.  (G.P.U.W.) 

53.  Principles  Underlying  Method  and  Discipline  Language  Hall,  12 

9.30- 10.30 

Assistant  Professor  Klapper 

The  first  third  of  the  course  has  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  education — 
a consideration  of  the  basis  of  educational  doctrine.  The  biological,  physio- 
logical, psychological  and  sociological  contributions  to  education  are  studied 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  their  practical  application  in  the  class-room,  as 
well  as  to  discover  the  trend  of  modern  educational  thought.  The  remainder 
of  the  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  a transition  from  theoretical  psychology 
to  methods  of  teaching.  The  aim  throughout  will  be  to  interpret  the  lessons 
of  psychology  in  terms  of  education  and  class-room  teaching  and  to  formu- 
late the  scientific  principles  underlying  a sound  pedagogy.  This  course 
is  designed  to  give  in  compact  form  a complete  survey  of  the  field  of  prin- 
ciples of  education,  educational  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of  education. 
In  addition  to  the  lectures  and  discussions  and  papers  on  supplementary 
topics,  special  assignments  will  be  made  to  various  reference  works  for  sys- 
tematic study.  The  class  text  will  be  Klapper’s  Principles  of  Educational 
Practice.  D.  Appleton  & Go. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

54.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  Language  Hall,  12 

10.30- 11  30 

Assistant  Professor  Klapper 

The  course  will  begin  with  a very  brief  survey  of  the  problems  of  general 
method  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  as  determined  by  the  basic 
principles  of  education.  The  more  important  part  of  the  work  will  be  the 
study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  each  of  the  elementary  school  subjects. 
The  work  will  be  practical  and  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  teaching 
of  problems  which  arise  in  the  course  of  class  instruction.  With  this  end  in 
view  model  lessons  will  be  given  by  the  instructor  and  will  be  required  of  the 
teachers  if  the  size  of  the  class  will  permit.  Among  the  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered will  be:  The  Organization  of  the  Recitation;  Increased  Efficiency 
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of  the  Recitation;  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Nature 
Study  and  Elementary  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  special  assignments  will  be  made  in  the  metho- 
dology of  each  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S5.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  Elementary  Language  Hall,  12 
and  Secondary  Schools  11.30-12.30 

Assistant  Professor  Klapper 

This  course  will  consider  those  pedagogical  methods  which  govern  the 
teaching  of  English.  Not  theory  nor  content,  but  the  mode  of  instruction 
will  be  the  aim  in  this  course.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be: 
the  relative  merits  of  the  courses  of  study  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
English  in  the  various  School  Systems;  the  organization  of  a curriculum  to 
meet  the  New  York  City  needs,  the  teaching  of  composition,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, memory  gems;  the  problems  of  primary  reading,  the  psychology, 
physiology,  hygiene  and  pedagogy  of  reading;  the  present  methods  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read;  phonics;  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades;  the  teach- 
ing of  a masterpiece.  Class  text  will  be  Goldwasser:  Method  and  Methods 
in  English.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S6.  Sociology  of  School  Work 


Language  Hall,  12 
3-4 


Miss  Stanton 

This  course  will  treat  of  what  education  is,  why  neither  the  psychological 
or  sociological  side  can  be  subordinated  without  evil  results;  How  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  social  factor  from  the  child  we  are  left  with  an  abstraction;  How  edu- 
cation must  be  translated  into  terms  of  its  social  equivalent;  What  the  school 
is;  How  the  school  must  represent  life;  Some  of  the  social  classes  of  the  school 
as  the  defectives,  dependents  and  delinquents. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  school  and  how  reading,  writing,  geography, 
history,  science  and  literature  are  of  educative  value  only  in  so  far  as  they 
present  and  have  reference  to  social  life;  How  cooking,  sewing,  manual  train- 
ing, etc.,  in  the  school  represent,  as  types,  fundamental  forms  of  social  activi- 
ties; The  school  and  social  progress.  How  all  reforms  that  rest  simply  upon 
the  enactment  of  laws  are  transitory  and  futile;  How  the  school  should  have 
due  regard  for  individualistic  and  socialistic  ideals;  Responsibility  of  the 
teachers  and  the  teacher’s  relation  to  the  parents  of  her  pupils. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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57.  Principles  of  Education  Washington  Square,  C4 

and  Methods  of  Teaching  9-11 

in  Elementary  Schools 

District  Superintendent  Roberts 

Principles  of  Education.  This  part  of  the  course  will  treat  of  some  of 
the  broad,  underlying  principles  of  education  and  their  effects  upon  school 
work.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are:  Some  important  aims  of 
education  and  their  bearings  upon  educational  practice;  Self-activity;  Free- 
dom in  Education;  Attention;  The  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline;  Habit; 
The  Relation  of  the  Senses  to  Knowledge;  Imagination;  Association  of  Ideas; 
Reasoning;  Feeling;  Moral  Education;  Motivation;  The  Course  of  Study; 
Adolescence. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  to  discuss 
methods  of  teaching  from  a practical  point  of  view.  The  general  subjects 
of  Questioning;  The  Development  Method;  Instruction;  Drill;  Induction 
and  Deduction  in  Teaching,  etc.,  will  be  treated.  The  major  part  of  the 
course,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  specific  methods  in  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
Spelling,  Literary  Masterpieces,  History,  Geography,  Nature  Study  and  How 
to  Study. 

The  most  important  conclusions  of  the  recent  School  Inquiry  of  the  New 
York  Schools  relating  to  Principles  and  Methods  will  be  presented  and 
discussed. 

The  following  books  will  be  used,  among  others:  Horne,  Philosophy  of 
Education;  Horne,  Psychological  Principles  of  Education;  Bagley,  The  Edu- 
cative Process;  Bagley,  Class-room  Management;  Colvin,  The  Learning 
Process;  Strayer,  The  Teaching  Process;  Huey,  The  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy of  Reading;  Walsh,  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic;  McMurry, 
Special  Methods  in  Various  Subjects;  School  Inquiry  Reports;  Arnold, 
Special  Methods  of  Instruction. 

The  two  parts  of  the  course  are  interrelated  to  form  a unit  course  of  2 
hours.  The  work  in  Principles  of  Education  will  be  taken  up  during  the 
first  hour.  Where  special  conditions  make  it  advisable,  students  may  be 
permitted  to  attend  either  hour  separately. 

Credit  £ hours.  (P.) 

58.  Experimental  Pedagogy  Washington  Square,  P 2 

10-12 

Assistant  Professor  Radosavljevich 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  topics  in  pedagogy  to  which 
the  experimental  method  is  most  successfully  applied.  The  following  topics 
will  be  discussed: 
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A.  History  of  Experimental  Pedagogy — The  origin  and  development  of 
experimental  pedagogy  with  especial  reference  to  the  Meumann  school; 
literature,  periodicals,  laboratories  and  congresses  of  experimental  pedagogy; 
autonomy  of  education  as  a science,  experimental  pedagogy  in  general  and 
experimental  didactics.  Divisions  of  Experimental  Pedagogy. 

B.  System  of  Experimental  Pedagogy — (1)  The  place  of  experimental 
pedagogy  in  the  system  of  education;  (2)  Methods  of  experimental  pedagogy. 
Systematic  observation;  measurements ; critical  statistics;  qualitative  and 
quantitative  experiments;  nature  and  significance  of  the  specific  pedagogical 
experiments  in  the  school  room;  methods  of  collecting  scientific  data;  col- 
lective method,  individual  method.  (3)  Subject-matter  of  experimental 
pedagogy;  intelligence  of  school  children;  heredity,  correlation  and  sex 
differences  in  the  abilities  of  school  children;  periods  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  school  children.  Technique  and  methods  in  the  mental 
activity  of  school  children;  relation  between  pupils’  school  and  home  work, 
development  of  pupils’  ideals,  practical  aims,  moral  judgments,  etc. 

Credit  2 hours.  (G.P.) 

S9.  Reading  and  Dramatic  Interpretation  Language  Hall,  15 

8.30-9.30 

Dr.  Edmund  and  Miss  Warner 

Reading  in  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  The  function  of  the 
teacher  as  an  interpreter  of  literature  to  the  children.  Methods  to  be  used  in 
teaching  children  to  read.  A study  of  the  action  of  the  imagination  in  the 
vocal  interpretation  of  literature.  Voice  training  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
complete  coordination  for  expressive  reading  and  speaking,  and  to  secure 
correct  breathing,  good  articulation  and  purity  and  resonance  of  tone  quality. 
Illustrative  selections  from  standard  literature  studied. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


Sio.  School  and  Class  Management 

Dr.  Paul 


Washington  Square,  C2 
11-1 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth  the  principles  underlying  successful 
school  and  class  management  and  the  practical  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  light  of  present  experience.  The  course  includes  lectures,  discussions, 
prescribed  readings,  and  school  visitation. 

The  course  centers  about  a consideration  of  the  duties  of  the  principal 
and  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  elements  that  constitute  a modern  school. 
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The  following  are  among  the  specific  topics  treated:  school  hygiene;  classi- 
fication and  promotion  of  pupils;  treatment  of  backward  and  specially 
gifted  pupils;  the  group  system;  the  departmental  system;  the  course  of 
study;  methods  of  improving  teachers;  the  daily  program;  the  principal 
and  the  recitation;  the  proper  use  of  the  study  period;  methods  of  measuring 
results;  the  special  teacher;  the  assistant  to  principal;  moral  training  and  the 
formation  of  desirable  habits;  difficult  problems  of  discipline;  systems  of 
pupil  co-operation;  school  spirit;  the  school  as  a social  center. 

Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 


S 1 1 . General  Method 


Dr.  Paul 


Washington  Square,  C2 
2-3 


This  course  aims  at  a consideration  of  the  specific  means  to  be  employed 
in  the  realization  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  teaching,  as  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pupil  for  participation  in  the  life  of  his  community.  While 
there  is  ordered  treatment  of  psychological  theories  as  the  basis  of  procedure 
in  teaching,  the  aim  throughout  is  to  make  practical  application  of  such 
theories  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  course  of  class  instruction  in  the 
various  subjects  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  following  topics  will  receive  attention:  The  harmonization  of  life 
needs  and  values  as  presented  by  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  the 
function  of  the  teacher  as  mediator  between  the  pupil  and  the  subject 
studied;  the  stages  of  development  in  the  pupil  and  the  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual differences;  the  treatment  of  subject  matter  as  determined  by  apper- 
ception, motivation,  and  the  rousing  of  self-activity;  the  presentation  of 
individual  notions;  the  training  of  memory  and  imagination;  the  relation 
of  the  development  of  general  ideas  to  induction,  deduction  and  the  formal 
steps;  the  creation  of  right  habits  of  response;  imitation  and  originality; 
the  psychological  and  the  logical  organization  of  subject  matter;  the  uni- 
fication of  studies  and  their  grouping  for  purposes  of  method;  incidental  and 
systematic  teaching;  economy  of  time,  minimum  essentials,  and  standards 
of  efficiency;  the  problems  of  efficiency  and  formal  discipline;  the  maxims  of 
method;  variations  of  method  and  types  of  lessons  as  affected  by  the  mental 
development  of  the  pupil,  the  purpose  in  view,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter;  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans;  the  proper  application  of  objective 
methods,  oral  teaching,  the  text-book,  questioning,  drills,  reviews  and  sum- 
maries; methods  of  measuring  results. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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Sl2. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 

Me.  Barber 


Washington  Square,  C4 
2-4 


The  course  will  embrace,  a short  history  of  commercial  education;  a study 
of  secondary  schools  offering  commercial  subjects,  their  classification,  loca- 
tion, organization,  curricula,  equipment  and  relation  to  mercantile  and 
industrial  centres;  a consideration  of  the  pupil  body,  its  composition,  charac- 
teristics, peculiarities,  and  needs  with  reference  to  commercial  subjects;  a 
study  of  the  teacher,  his  education,  training,  practical  experience,  and 
aptitude  with  regard  to  commercial  subjects;  a brief  presentation  of  the 
various  general  methods  of  teaching,  followed  by  detailed  discussion  concern- 
ing the  aim,  organization,  content  and  method  of  such  subjects  as  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  office  practice,  accounting,  commercial  law, 
commercial  geography,  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.P.) 


S13.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Language  Hall,  21 

Secondary  Schools  8.30-10.30 

Dr.  Saxton 

A knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  and 
Plane  Trigonometry  is  presupposed.  A detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the 
real  problems  that  actually  confront  the  teacher  of  secondary  mathematics. 
Some  of  the  topics  considered  will  be:  stimulation  of  wholesome  interest; 
isolation,  correlation  and  fusion;  practical  applications;  general  methods  for 
original  theorems  and  problems;  common  difficulties  of  students  and  how  to 
obviate  them;  nature  of  the  subject  matter;  aims  of  mathematical  teaching; 
logical,  algebraic  and  geometric  analysis;  typical  and  model  lessons;  causes 
of  inefficiency;  classification,  comparison  and  application  of  various  general 
methods  of  teaching;  mathematics  as  a mode  of  thought;  role  of  memory 
and  imagination;  use  of  text-book,  syllabus  and  note-book;  mathematical 
clubs;  mathematical  equipment;  current  tendencies;  mathematics  as  a tool 
for  the  practical  man;  grading  of  exercises;  graphic  methods;  classification 
of  auxiliary  lines  and  their  uses;  cultural  versus  informational  mathematics; 
industrial  mathematics;  artificial  versus  real  problems;  power  versus  knowl- 
edge; checks  and  answers,  their  use  and  abuse;  law  of  converse;  mathemati- 
cal language;  facility  in  extemporization  of  easy  and  varied  illustrative 
exercises;  principles  of  duality,  continuity  and  relativity;  methods  of  study 
and  recitation  under  varied  conditions;  fundamentals  of  indirect  method; 
relation  of  geometry  to  logic;  types  of  text-books;  explanations,  their  use  and 
abuse;  supplementary  material  available  for  the  teacher;  history  of  the 
teaching  of  mathematics;  value  of  alternative  proofs  and  solutions  and 
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exhaustive  discussions  of  problems;  use  and  abuse  of  definitions;  cumulative 
nature  of  mathematical  truth;  tests,  reviews,  and  new  views;  simple  and 
compound  geometrical  figures  and  their  relations  to  proofs  and  solutions. 
Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 


S15.  Primary  Methods 

Miss  James 


Language  Hall,  14 
2-4 


This  course  will  deal  with  the  practical  work  in  the  primary  school.  It 
will  include  beginning  reading,  phonetic  work,  supplementary  reading; 
methods  used  in  the  teaching  of  reading;  literature,  spelling,  writing, 
numbers;  value  of  morning  exercises;  construction  work  related  to  reading 
and  numbers.  Lesson  plans. 

Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 


S16.  Methods  of  Model  Teaching 

Miss  James 


Language  Hall,  14 
4-5 


This  course  will  discuss  the  problems  of  supervision,  critic  work,  courses 
of  study  and  program  making;  relation  of  the  primary  school  to  the 
kindergarten;  the  kindergarten  trained  child;  round  tables  and  teachers’ 
conferences;  essentials  of  good  primary  teaching. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


Si 7.  Methods  of  Conducting  an  Industrial  Survey.  Washington  Square,  P2 
Field  Course  4-5 

Miss  Hamilton 


The  course  is  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  industrial  con” 
ditions  in  a locality,  with  special  reference  to  the  organization  of  industrial 
work  for  normal  and  for  defective  children.  The  course  will  consist  of  field 
work,  discussions  and  reports. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

S18.  Discipline  as  a School  Problem.  Language  Hall,  22 

2-4 


July  1-22 

District  Superintendent  Perry 


In  this  course  a broad  foundation  is  laid  in  a study  of  general  principles 
underlying  morale  in  the  school.  These  are  applied  successively  to  disci- 
pline of  the  individual,  of  the  class,  and  of  the  school.  Specific  topics  are 
treated,  such  as  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  discipline  “cases,”  attendance 
and  punctuality,  rewards  and  punishments,  etc.  Lectures  and  general  read- 
ing are  supplemented  by  free  discussion.  This  course  should  be  of  keen 
interest  to  teachers  and  principals  through  its  applicability  to  the  practical 
daily  work  of  the  school. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 

Henry  H.  Goddard,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Department 

(Director  of  Research,  Training  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble-Minded  Children, 

Vineland,  N.  J.) 

Arnold  L.  Gesell,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Director  of  the  Department 

(Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Yale  University) 

Miss  Meta  L.  Anderson 
Supervisor  of  Model  School 

(Supervisor  of  Special  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.) 

Miss  Leila  A.  Martin 
Binet  Tests 

(Assistant  in  Vineland  Laboratory) 

Edward  D.  Griswold 
Manual  Training — Woodwork 

(Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City) 

Miss  Pauline  Weimar 
Basketry , Chair-caning,  Weaving,  Sewing 

Miss  Mabel  Kittredge 
Household  Arts 

Miss  Mary  H.  Leech 
Physical  Training  for  Defectives 

Special  Lecturers 

Miss  Katherine  B.  Davis 

(Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Correction,  New  York  City) 

E.  R.  Johnstone 

(Superintendent,  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J.) 

Professor  G.  M.  Whipple 
(Department  of  Education,  Cornell  University) 

The  Classes  of  the  Model  School  will  be  in  charge  of 
Miss  Lucy  Quinn,  Teacher,  Special  Class,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Teas,  Teacher,  Ungraded  Class,  Brooklyn  Training  School. 
Miss  Eleanor  Carey,  Teacher  Special  Class. 

Miss  Julia  Ferris,  Teacher,  Special  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Clara  Burrow,  Teacher,  Special  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Nell  C.  Green,  Assistant  to  Miss  Anderson. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Plan  of  Work — The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  four  groups  of  students : 

1.  Those  preparing  to  teach  who  have  had  no  previous  professional  train- 

ing in  this  line.  Such  students  should  take  the  Elementary  Course. 

2.  Teachers  who  have  had  the  elementary  course  or  an  equivalent.  Such 

teachers  may  elect  from  courses  1-9. 

3.  Persons  in  Supervisory  or  Administrative  positions  who  desire  a general 

view  of  the  problem.  These  persons  may  elect  one  or  more  courses 
from  the  nine  that  are  offered. 

4.  School  officers  or  advanced  students  who  wish  to  specialize  or  do  original 

work  on  some  topic  or  phase  of  the  problem.  Such  students  may  elect 
one  course,  from  those  offered,  and  arrange  with  the  Director  for 
individual  guidance  on  some  line  of  investigation.  In  case  of  college 
graduates  this  may  count  toward  the  Pd.D.  degree. 

Outline  of  Courses  for  1914 
Elementary  Courses 

For  those  who  have  had  no  previous  training,  the  following  three  courses 
are  required: 


Si.  Psychology  of  Defectives 


Dr.  Gesell 


Washington  Square, 
1.30-2.30 


This  course  will  deal  with  the  important  mental  characteristics  of  the 
feeble-minded,  giving  special  attention  to  the  psychology  of  intelligence. 
It  will  be  made  concrete  by  clinical  demonstrations  and  by  a study  of  the 
various  tests  of  intelligence.  A large  variety  of  clinical  cases  is  possible. 
Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S2.  Pedagogy  of  Defectives  Washington  Square, 

2.30-4.15 
July  1-14  and 
Fridays  following 

Dr.  Goddard 


This  course  will  comprise  the  latest  results  of  scientific  study  of  the  defec- 
tive with  its  application  to  the  pedagogy  of  the  problem,  also  the  pedagogical 
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deductions  to  be  made  from  the  psychology  of  defectiveness.  It  will  be 
given  in  a two  hour  section  each  day  for  the  first  two  weeks  and  each  Friday 
during  the  following  four  weeks. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S3.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Model  School  Washington  Square, 

9-12;  also 
2.30-4.15  four  days 
a week  during  last 
four  weeks  of  session 

Including  Miss  Anderson’s  Seminar.  (S5) 

Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 


Advanced  Courses 

(For  those  who  have  had  the  elementary  course  or  an  equivalent.) 


54.  Laboratory  Course  on  Tests  of  Intelligence  Washington  Square 

Miss  Martin 

This  will  be  an  intensive  course  on  the  use  of  the  Binet  tests.  Those 
who  complete  this  course  satisfactorily  should  be  able  to  give  the  Binet 
tests  correctly. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

55.  Seminar  on  Supervision  and  Administration  of  Washington  Square 

Schools  and  Classes  for  Defectives 

Miss  Anderson 

This  seminar  will  discuss  many  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  conduct 
of  the  model  school.  For  students  of  the  elementary  course  this  is  included 
in  S3.  For  others  it  may  be  elected  as  a separate  course. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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56.  Practical  Work  in  Manual  Art  for  Defectives  Washington  Square, 

3-5,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday 

Mr.  Griswold 

This  will  be  a course  in  woodworking,  demonstrating  the  methods  and 
models  most  profitable  to  be  used  with  defective  children. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

57.  Basketry  and  Chair-caning  Washington  Square 

Miss  Weimar 

A course  in  basketry,  chair-caning,  brush  and  mat-making  and  sewing. 
Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

58.  Household  Arts  Washington  Square 

Miss  Kittredge 

A course  in  the  Household  Arts  as  they  can  be  taught  to  defectives. 
Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

59.  Calisthenics,  Games  and  Dancing  Washington  Square 

Miss  Mart  H.  Leech 

A course  in  calisthenics,  light  gymnastics,  games,  fancy  dancing  and 
marching. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


ENGLISH 


Si.  English  Composition.  Language  Hall,  35 

11.30-12.30 

Assistant  Professor  Nason  and  Mr.  Foster 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  correct  and  effective  expression  in 
written  composition,  based  on  a knowledge  of  good  use  and  of  the  principles 
of  structure.  To  this  end,  the  course  will  consist  of  the  writing,  each  week, 
of  two  or  three  brief  themes  of  observation  or  comment,  supplemented  with 
lectures,  class  discussion,  and  individual  criticism.  Text-book:  Nason’s 
Short  Themes. 

Credit  1 hour.  (A.U.W.) 
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S2.  Oral  Composition 


Mr.  Briggs 


Language  Hall,  35 
10.30-11.30 


This  course  may  likewise  be  aptly  termed  conversational  English,  since 
the  study  of  methods  of  teaching  Oral  composition  will  be  in  equal  ratio  to 
actual  practice  in  it — learning  to  do  by  doing.  It  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  not  only  of  teachers  of  the  subject,  but  also  of  any  who  feel  the  need 
of  greater  fluency  of  expression.  The  objects  of  the  course  are,  therefore, 
twofold:  pedagogical  and  cultural: 

1.  Pedagogical — Selection  of  suitable  topics  and  material  for  use  in  oral 
composition  (as  in  conversation);  proper  organization  of  such  material;  its 
correct  and  effective  oral  expression; 


2.  Cultural — Correction  of  any  defects  in  oral  speech — as  grammar,  pro- 
nunciation, idiom  etc.;  correction  of  any  defects  in  the  use  of  the  speech 
organs — as  faulty  enunciation,  lisping,  stammering,  etc.,  proper  placing  of 
the  voice  for  ordinary  conversation  and  classroom  work;  proper  use  and  con- 
trol of  the  breath;  methods  of  teaching  such  corrections  in  Composition 
classes  in  Elementary  and  in  Secondary  Schools. 


Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S3.  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Professor  Currell 


Language  Hall,  22 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  consists  of  Poetics  and  of  lectures  on  the  leading  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson.  Selected  poems  and  topics  will  be  assigned  for  reading  and  for 
careful  study. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S4.  The  Short-Story 

Professor  Currell 


Language  Hall,  22 
10.30-11.30 


History,  development  and  theory  of  the  Short-Story.  Writing,  analysis 
and  criticism  of  Short-Stories. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 
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S5.  English  Composition 

Mr.  Davis 


Washington  Square,  Cl 
2-3 


Presentation  of  the  principles  of  good  writing,  with  constant  practice- 
Analysis  of  models,  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  class,  and  suggestions  for 
individual  improvement.  While  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  fundamentals, 
some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  finer  points  of  style. 

Credit  1 hour.  (W.) 


S6.  English  Grammar  and  Usage 

Mr.  Davis 


Washington  Square,  Cl 
3-4 


The  forms  and  usages  of  our  speech,  viewed  not  as  a collection  of  dry  bones 
but  as  parts  of  a living  organism.  The  parts  of  speech,  the  analysis  of  sen- 
tences and  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  disputed  expressions  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  reason  rather  than  of  tradition  alone,  with  the 
purpose  of  framing  an  answer  to  the  question:  What  are  the  facts  of  English 
grammar  and  what  is  the  actual  status  of  English  usage?  The  larger  aim 
of  the  course  is  the  inculcation  of  the  principle  of  common  sense  as  a guide 
and  test  in  this  field. 

Credit  1 hour.  (W.) 


S7.  The  Novel  in  English 


Washington  Square,  Cl 
4-5 


Mr.  Davis 

A survey  of  the  novel  from  Richardson  to  Hardy  and  from  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown  to  Howells.  Its  development  is  traced  simultaneously  in  England 
and  America,  with  continual  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  older  country 
upon  the  younger. 

Credit  1 hour.  (W.) 


S8.  Argumentation  and  Debate 

Dr.  Tonsor 


Language  Hall,  22 
8.30-9.30 


The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  in  the  study  of  the  principles  underly- 
ing argumentative  composition,  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  debates  on  public  questions.  The  following  phases  will  receive  atten- 
tion: Analysis  of  questions,  evidence,  research,  brief-drawing,  composition 
of  a forensic,  persuasion.  Debates  will  be  had  in  practice  both  by  teams  and 
individuals. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 
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S9.  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking 

Mr.  Bergh 


Washington  Square,  Cl 
7-9 


This  course  stimulates  clear  and  original  thinking  and  imparts  the  power 
of  effective  oral  presentation.  In  Public  Speaking,  the  subjects  consid- 
ered are  speech-composition,  persuasion  and  forms  of  public  address.  Each 
student  delivers  before  the  class  a series  of  speeches,  some  prepared  and 
some  extemporaneous.  He  receives  individual  training  and  criticism.  He  is 
given  practical  instruction  in  the  use  and  development  of  the  voice,  in  ges- 
ture and  in  position.  In  Argumentation,  the  class  studies  analysis,  evi- 
dence, methods  of  research,  brief-drawing,  processes  of  argument,  and 
refutation.  The  theory,  thus  acquired,  is  applied  in  a series  of  class  de- 
bates. Among  the  special  topics,  which  the  student  studies  and  then  applies 
in  his  speeches,  are  the  following: 

Cultivating  the  Imagination,  Presenting  Facts,  Use  of  Illustrations,  Story- 
Telling,  Persuasion  for  the  Business  Man  (Selling  Talks),  Persuasion  for  the 
Lawyer  (Speeches  to  jury).  Irony  and  Invective  (Speeches  of  Indignation), 
Impressiveness  (Patriotic  Addresses),  Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Introduc- 
tions, After-Dinner  Speaking. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.W.) 


Sio.  Business  English 


Mr.  Kilduff 


Washington  Square,  C2 
6-7.45 


The  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  drill  students  in  the  use  of  correct  and 
forceful  English  for  business  purposes.  Lectures  deal  with  the  general 
principles  of  effective  expression  and  impression  and  with  their  application 
to  the  types  of  composition  most  frequently  used  in  business.  Sales  letter 
work  and  the  general  problem  of  selling  by  mail  receive  special  attention. 
A great  deal  of  practice  is  given  in  the  actual  work  of  composition  in  the 
forms  of  business  letters,  articles,  reports,  arguments  and  the  like.  These 
are  reviewed  and  criticized  in  class  and  in  individual  conferences. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.W.) 


Si  1.  Early  English  Literature  Language  Hall,  35 

8.30-10.30 

Assistant  Professor  Nason 

An  extensive  study  of  Old  and  Middle  English  literature,  with  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  Beowulf,  the  Arthurian  romances,  and  the  poems  of 
Chaucer.  A large  amount  of  reading,  in  translation  and  in  the  original, 
will  be  required.  The  course  is  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

Credit  2 hours.  (G.) 
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Si.  Money  and  Banking 


FINANCE 


Mr.  Foster 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  22 
10.30-11.30 


A practical  study  of  the  principles  of  money  and  banking  will  be  made. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  are:  the  nature  and  uses  of  money  and 
credit;  their  relation  to  prices;  the  functions  of  a bank;  the  money  market; 
domestic  and  foreign  exchange;  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States; 
banking  in  other  countries;  banking  reform  in  the  United  States. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.U.W.) 


S2.  Principles  of  Insurance 


Washington  Square,  C3 
7-9 


Mr.  Hardy 

The  aim  of  this  Course  will  be  to  present  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
four  great  divisions  of  insurance,  namely:  Marine,  Fire,  Life  and  Casualty. 
While  the  main  emphasis  will  be  devoted  to  the  underlying  principles,  suffi- 
cient detail  will  be  given  to  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  business. 
Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  modern  development  of  insurance 
commonly  embraced  under  the  heading  Social  Insurance,  with  a very  full 
development  of  workmen’s  compensation. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.) 


S3.  Public  Finance 


Mr.  Foster 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  31 
9.30-10.30 


A study  will  be  made  of  the  principles  of  taxation,  public  expenditure, 
public  debt,  and  financial  administration  in  the  light  of  American  experience. 
For  purposes  of  illustration,  special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  financing 
of  the  Civil  War  and  upon  recent  financial  legislation. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.U.W.) 


S4.  Business  Law 


Washington  Square,  Cl, 
5-7 


Mr.  Bergh 

Contracts.  All  the  main  topics  are  treated,  including  among  others:  how 
contracts  arise;  who  may  be  parties  and  who  are  not  bound  under  contracts; 
the  various  kinds  of  consideration;  contracts  that  are  void  for  illegality,  fraud 
or  other  reasons;  effect  of  various  kinds  of  contracts;  written  and  oral  con- 
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tracts,  and  the  law  of  evidence  as  applied  thereto;  how  contracts  are  con- 
strued; the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  what  contracts  are  void  under  that  statute; 
how  parties  may  terminate  contracts,  and  what  events  terminate  them 
without  any  act  of  the  parties;  when  specific  performance  of  contracts  may 
be  enforced : actions  for  damages  for  breach  of  contracts  and  what  damages 
may  be  obtained. 

Agency.  Under  Agency:  how  an  agency  may  arise;  contracts  of  agency; 
agency  of  wife  and  children;  agency  arising  by  ratification  or  estoppel;  what 
parties  may  be  principals  and  agents;  the  effect  of  agency  and  study  of  agents’ 
rights  and  duties  in  various  commercial  and  business  situations;  how  agencies 
may  be  terminated  and  what  agencies  cannot  be  revoked;  suits  of  agents 
or  employees  for  breach  of  contract,  etc. 

Under  “functions  of  the  various  courts”:  general  discussion  of  the  original 
growth  and  theory  of  the  law;  how  this  theory  is  applied  in  practical  cases; 
classifications  of  the  various  courts,  national,  state  and  municipal,  criminal 
and  civil,  and  a brief  description  of  their  procedure  and  of  the  various  cases 
decided  in  each  court. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.) 


FRENCH 

52.  Intermediate  French  Language  Hall,  34 

8.30-9.30 

Assistant  Professor  Delamarre 

This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  have  taken  the  Elemen- 
tary Course  or  its  equivalent.  Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study 
of  the  syntax  and  the  writing  in  French  of  easy  exercises  in  composition. 
The  reading  of  standard  French  prose  and  the  work  of  dramatists  will  pro- 
vide abundant  subjects  for  conversation.  The  medium  of  instruction  will  be 
the  French  language,  so  far  as  possible. 

The  following  books  will  be  used: 

Fraser  and  Squair,  Abridged  French  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.). 

Daudet,  Neuf  contes  choisis  par  Frangois  (Henry  Holt  & Co.). 

Labiche  and  Martin,  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  (American  Book  Co.). 
(U.W.) 

53.  French  Literature  and  Conversation  Language  Hall,  34 

9.30-10.30 

Assistant  Professor  Delamarre 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  students  who, 
having  acquired  a good  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  syntax,  desire  to 
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become  acquainted  with  French  literature.  Short  lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  critical 
observations  and  occasional  extracts  will  provide  ample  material  for  practice 
in  conversation  and  the  writing  of  French  composition. 

Books:  Sept  Grands  Auteurs  du  XIXe  Siecle  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.);  Victor 
Hugo,  Hernani  (American  Book  Co.);  Anatole  France,  Le  Livre  de  mon  ami 
(H.  Holt  Co.).  (U.W.) 

S4.  Moliere  Language  Hall,  34 

10.30-12.30 

Assistant  Professor  Delamarre 

The  life  and  works  of  Moliere;  discussion  of  his  theories;  analytical  study 
of  principal  plays.  (Students  should  provide  themselves  with  a complete 
set  of  Moliere’s  plays.  Larousse’s  edition  is  recommended.) 

Credit  2 hours.  (G.) 

GARDENS 

Si.  Methods  of  Preparing  and  University  Gardens 

Conducting  Gardens  for  the  9.30-12.30 

Education  of  Children 

Mr.  Parsons 

The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  take  charge  of  or  teach 
in  children’s  gardens. 

The  course  consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  periods.  The  lectures 
take  up  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  work;  the  laying  out  and  planting 
of  the  garden;  soil,  plant,  and  fertility  problems,  methods  of  handling  chil- 
dren in  gardens,  and  social  features  connected  therewith.  The  needs  of 
different  localities  are  considered.  Attention  is  given  to  insect  life  and 
methods  of  presenting  it  to  children.  The  laboratory  period  is  spent  in 
the  workshop  and  garden,  where  the  students  do  all  the  practical  details  of 
the  actual  work.  In  the  workshop  the  students  are  shown  how  to  use  simple 
material  in  experiments  suitable  to  the  garden  and  class-room.  In  the 
garden  each  student  plants  and  cares  for  a child’s  model  plot,  and  during  the 
course  performs  all  the  elementary  steps  of  garden  making. 

The  gift  of  the  Schwab  estate  to  the  University  places  at  the  disposal  of 
this  department  the  fine  old  gardens  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  large  prop- 
erty. The  work  will  be  carried  on,  therefore,  under  ideal  conditions. 

Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

In  pursuance  of  its  purpose  to  broaden  tbe  scope  of  its  work  each  year, 
the  Department  offers  in  1914  eleven  courses,  occupying  570  actual  hours, 
and  with  a credit  of  450  hours,  or  15  units. 

The  work  of  these  courses  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes 
of  students — those  who  desire  the  subject-matter  especially  for  general  cul- 
tural or  for  professional  use;  and  those  who  expect  to  employ  geographic  and 
geologic  material  especially  for  teaching  purposes.  For  both  classes  the 
subject-matter  is  given  prominence,  as  it  is  felt  that  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  is  a necessary  prerequisite  to  successful  pedagogic  study  of 
them.  Methods  are  dealt  with,  but  do  not  form  the  theme  of  the  courses. 

The  following  courses  are  so  constructed  that  a student  can  gain  a more  or 
less  detailed  knowledge  of  the  main  phases  of  the  two  sciences  by  taking 
courses  in  two  successive  years;  while  any  single  course  may  be  taken  with 
profit  by  those  whose  chief  interest  lies  elsewhere. 

All  the  courses  are  amply  illustrated,  by  lantern  slides,  photographs,  maps  and 
specimens. 

The  indoor  work  of  the  Department  is  conducted  in  its  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  new  Cornelius  Baker  Hall  of  Philosophy. 

[Si.  Geography  of  the  Lands  (Lecture) 

Professor  Woodman 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.U.) 

Not  given  in  191  If.;  to  be  given  in  1915.] 

[Sa.  Geography  of  the  Lands  (Laboratory) 

Professor  Woodman 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.U.) 

Not  given  in  191k;  to  be  given  in  1915.] 

S3.  Geography  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmosphere  Hall  of  Philosophy,  35 
(Lecture)  ‘ 9.30-10.30 

Professor  Woodman 

This  course  covers  the  topics  presented  in  Parts  III  and  IV  of  Salisbury’s 
Physiography,  Advanced  Course.  The  Ocean  is  treated  largely  as  a supple- 
ment to  Physiography;  the  Atmosphere  as  an  introduction  to  Climatology; 
and  both  subjects  as  elemental  in  any  study  of  Economic  Geography. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.U.W.) 
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S4.  Geography  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmosphere  Hall  of  Philosophy,  35 
(Laboratory)  2-4 

Professor  Woodman 

As  far  as  possible,  the  topics  of  S3  are  illustrated  by  the  construction 
and  use  of  maps  and  other  diagrams,  and  by  excursions  to  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  use  of  weather  maps,  and  weather  predictions,  receive  especial 
emphasis. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.U.W.) 


S5- 


Principles  of  Economic  Geography  (Lecture) 
Professor  Woodman 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  32 
10.30-12.30 


The  general  theme  of  this  course  is  the  dependence  of  mankind  upon  the 
earth’s  history,  and  the  physiographic  features  upon  which  that  dependence 
rests.  Reference  is  made  especially  to  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography 
by  Gregory,  Keller  and  Bishop;  to  Commercial  Geography , by  Robinson, 
and  to  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Smith.  Reference  is  made 
frequently  also  to  original  literature,  which  will  be  at  hand  in  the  College 
library. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.U.W.) 


[S6.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America  (Lecture) 


Professor  Woodman 

This  course  and  S7  are  open  to  any  who  take  or  who  have  taken  courses  in 
physical  or  economic  geography. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.U.W.) 

Not  given  in  191!+;  to  be  given  in  1915.] 


S7.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe  (Lecture) 
Professor  Woodman 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  35 
8.30-9.30 


The  physical  conditions  determining  the  economic  history  of  Europe  are 
first  considered;  then  resources — mineral,  vegetable  and  animal,  and  the 
industries  arising  directly  or  indirectly  from  them;  power,  transportation, 
the  colonial  policy  are  treated  in  turn;  and  finally  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  European  countries,  so  far  as  affected  by 
geographic  factors. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.U.W.) 
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S8.  General  Geology  (Lecture)  Hall  of  Philosophy,  32 


Assistant  Professor  Earle 


8.30-9.30 


The  lectures  cover  the  general  field  of  the  subject,  and  are  supplemented 
by  reading  and  conferences.  The  text  employed  is  Elements  of  Geology,  by 
Blackwelder  and  Barrows. 

Credit  1 hour.  (A.U.W.) 


S9.  General  Physiography  and  Geology  Field  Course 

(Tues.  and  Thurs.  afternoons 
and  in  part  Saturdays.) 

Professor  Woodman  and  Assistant  Professor  Earle 

The  work  consists  of  excursions,  with  reports  and  collateral  reading. 
The  fundamental  object  is  to  gain  the  power  of  discriminating  observation, 
and  the  ability  to  arrange  and  sift  data  so  as  to  arrive  at  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. It  especially  offers  to  those  who  have  previously  taken  lecture 
courses  in  these  sciences,  or  who  take  them  simultaneously  with  this,  an 
opportunity  to  round  out  their  training  by  a study  of  phenomena  directly. 

Members  of  the  class  will  find  a camera  and  collecting  bag  useful  in  gath- 
ering illustrative  material  for  future  class  work. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 

[Sio.  General  Geology  (Laboratory) 

Assistant  Professor  Earle 
Credit  1 hour.  (A.U.W.) 

Not  given  in  1914;  to  he  given  in  1915.] 

NOTE: — Courses  S8,  9 and  10,  together  will  be  accepted  in  making  up 
deficiencies  in  1 and  2 of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  or  in  Geology 
3 and  4 of  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 


Si  1.  Mineralogy 


(Lecture  and  Laboratory)  Hall  of  Philosophy,  34 

2-5 

Assistant  Professor  Earle 


This  course  aims  to  cover  the  elements  of  Mineralogy,  with  especial  em- 
phasis upon  the  valuable  minerals.  Crystallography  and  physical  mineral- 
ogy are  followed  by  the  determinative  study  of  a considerable  number  of 
mineral  species.  The  text-book  used  is  Rogers’  Study  of  Minerals,  and  ref- 
erence is  made  also  to  Ries’  Economic  Geology. 

Credit  2 hours.  (U.W.) 
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S12.  Glacial  Geology  (Lecture  and  Field)  Hall  of  Philosophy,  31 

10.30-12.30 

Assistant  Professor  Earle 

The  order  of  treatment  in  the  lectures  is  as  follows : — local  recent  glaciers — 
their  distribution,  characters,  causes  and  work;  piedmont  glaciers;  ice  sheets, 
as  in  Greenland  and  Antarctica;  Pleistocene  glaciation,  a study  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  work  of  its  ice  sheets  in  North  America,  and  of  the  deposits 
formed  by  them;  pre-Pleistocene  glaciation;  theories  of  ice  movement  and  of 
glacial  climate.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  and  several  excursions  will  be  made  to  study  the  work  of  the 
ice  in  and  near  the  city.  For  texts,  Hobbs’  Characteristics  of  Existing 
Glaciers  and  Salisbury’s  Glacial  Geology  of  New  Jersey  will  be  used  chiefly. 

Credit  2 hours.  (U.W.) 

S15.  Geology  and  Geography  of  our  National  Hall  of  Philosophy,  32 

Parks  (Lecture)  9.30-10.30 

Assistant  Professor  Earle 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a preliminary  study  of  the 
problems  that  will  be  met  in  a travel  study  course  proposed  for  the  summer 
of  1915,  in  which  the  party  will  work  in  certain  of  the  great  western  parks. 
But  as  the  itinerary  of  the  latter  has  been  so  selected  as  to  include  a great 
range  of  geologic  and  physiographic  phenomena,  the  lectures  and  accompany- 
ing reading  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  who  wish  to  fortify  their 
general  knowledge  with  concrete  illustrations  suitable  for  class  use,  but  who 
have  no  intention  of  taking  the  travel  course  in  1915. 

The  Parks  studied  are  the  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Crater  Lake  and  Yosemite. 
The  lectures,  fully  illustrated  by  colored  lantern  slides,  maps  and  specimens, 
describe  the  development  of  the  scenery,  geologic  and  physiographic  history, 
and  the  volcanic,  glacial  and  stream  phenomena  of  each  region.  Supplemen- 
tary reading  from  original  sources  will  be  assigned. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

S20.  Seminar  in  Geographic  and  Geologic  Geol.  Seminar  Room, 

Problems  Hours  by  appointment 

Professor  Woodman  and  Assistant  Professor  Earle 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  special  prob- 
lems in  these  sciences.  It  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  pre- 
viously along  either  line.  The  work  may  be  either  in  the  library  or  in  the 
field,  the  problems  being  individual  and  suited  to  each  student. 

Credit  1 or  2 hours.  (G.) 
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GERMAN 

S2.  Easy  German  Prose 


Mr.  Schreiber 


Language  Hall,  11 
8.30-9.30 


Selected  readings  from:  Carl  Schurz’  “Lebenserinnerungen.”  The 
splendid  German  style,  the  human  interest,  and  the  thrilling  incidents,  all 
combine  to  make  this  book  exceedingly  useful  and  interesting.  Short  talks 
on  the  political  movements  and  political  literature  in  Germany  prior  to 
1848  will  be  given.  A.  B.  Faust’s  “German  Elements  in  America”  will 
be  on  the  library  shelves  for  reference.  This  course  should  also  prove  of 
interest  to  students  of  sociology,  since  it  reveals  those  conditions  which 
caused  the  great  German  emigration  to  this  country. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S3.  Intermediate  German 

Mr.  Schreiber 


Language  Hall,  11 
9.30-10.30 


Hauptmann.  Several  Dramas  of  Haupmann  will  be  read  in  the  original 
and  criticised  as  to  technique  and  diction.  Others  will  be  reported  on  in 
the  translation.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  a comprehensive  view  of 
Hauptmann’s  literary  activity.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  the  develop- 
ment of  German  literature  from  Nietzsche  up  to  the  present  day. 

Credit  1 hour.  (A.U.W.) 


S4.  Advanced  Geiman 


Language  Hall,  11 
10.30-11.30 


Mr.  Schreiber 


The  reading  and  interpretation  of  Goethe’s  Faust  (Part  I.)  with  lectures  on 
the  development  of  the  Faustsage  from  1507  to  Goethe’s  drama.  The 
material  for  this  course  was  gathered  from  the  William  A.  Speck  Collection, 
deposited  with  the  Yale  University  Library.  This  collection  stands  second 
only  to  the  one  in  the  Weimar  Archiv. 

Credit  1 hour.  (A.U.W.) 


S5.  Germanic  and  Norse  Mythology 


Language  Hall,  11 
11.30-12.30 


Mr.  Schreiber 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  in  English  on  the  early  religious  concep- 
tions of  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  development  of  these  conceptions  into  a 
literary  form  by  the  Vikings  and  the  evolution  of  the  Hero  Myths  through  the 
German  epics.  Assigned  readings  in  the  Edda  and  in  Frazer’s,  “ The  Golden 
Bough.” 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


MEMORIAL  STAIRCASE, ^UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  BUILDING 


GOULD  HALL,  COLLEGE  DORMITORY 


A CORNER  OF  THE  CAMPUS 
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GREEK 

It  is  worth  noting  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  and 
grammar  principles  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  interested  in 
language  study.  Greek  vocabulary,  thought,  and  forms  of  art  and  literature 
have  entered  profoundly  into  modern  civilization.  The  only  difficulty — and 
that  a slight  one — is  due  merely  to  the  forms  of  the  letters.  The  cases  are 
the  same  as  in  German.  The  syntax  of  moods  is  much  less  strict  than  in 
Latin.  The  main  effort  is  to  acquire  a good  vocabulary.  It  is  coming  to 
be  more  generally  conceded  that  no  teacher  of  language  can  afford  to  be 
without  some  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar  and  vocabulary. 


Si.  Beginners’  Course 


Language  Hall,  11 


Professor  Waters 


12.30-1.30 


Lectures  with  aid  of  charts  and  diagrams  showing  the  principles  of  verb 
and  noun  inflection.  Memorizing  of  word-lists:  White’s  Beginners’  Book. 
Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S2.  Teachers’  Course  (Xenophon’s  Anabasis)  Language  Hall,  11 

2-3 


Professor  Waters 

How  to  acquire  a vocabulary  and  to  reduce  the  main  facts  of  inflection 
and  syntax  to  an  intelligent  system.  Mainly  a lecture  course  with  con- 
ferences. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S3.  Homer’s  Iliad 


Language  Hall,  11 

3-4 


Professor  Waters 

For  those  having  a knowledge  of  Greek.  The  Anabasis  and  the  Iliad 
are  used  side  by  side.  While  Homeric  forms  are  being  studied,  Attic  forms 
are  not  lost  sight  of.  This  course  is  valuable  for  those  studying  and  teach- 
in  High  School  Greek. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

S4.  Classical  History  Language  Hall,  11 

4-5 


Professor  Waters 

A survey  study  of  the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
with  illustrations  from  the  literature  and  with  the  detailed  study  of  two  se- 
lected periods. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 
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HISTORY 

51.  American  History,  1789-1861  Hall  of  Philosophy,  21 

9.30-10.30 

Professor  MacDonald 

This  course,  covering  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  government  under 
the  Constitution  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  deals  primarily  with  con- 
stitutional development,  the  rise  and  growth  of  political  parties  and  party 
government,  slavery  and  sectionalism,  and  international  relations.  It  pre- 
supposes such  general  acquaintance  with  American  History  as  should  be 
derived  from  a thorough  high  school  course.  Each  student  will  be  expected 
to  have  a copy  of  MacDonald’s  Select  Documents  (Macmillan  Co.).  No 
one  narrative  text-book  is  required,  but  students  will  be  expected  to  have 
access  to  Bassett’s  Short  History  of  the  United  States  (Macmillan  Co.)  or 
Fish’s  Development  of  American  Nationality  (American  Book  Co.)  or  the  vol- 
umes of  the  American  Nation  series  (Harpers)  which  deal  with  the  period. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

52.  American  Government  Hall  of  Philosophy,  25 

9.30-10.30 

Professor  Brown 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a thorough  grounding  in  the  science  of 
civics,  and  thus  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  practical  operation  of  American  government,  federal,  state,  and  munici- 
pal, that  will  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  American  history  and  civics 
and  that  will  insure  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  citizenship. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  principles  governing  the  nature  of  the  federal 
government  and  of  its  relations  to  state  government;  with  the  structure, 
practical  working,  and  interrelation  of  the  three  coordinate  departments 
of  federal  and  state  government;  and  finally,  with  the  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 
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S3. 


The  Revolutionary  Period  in  American  History  Hall  of  Philosophy,  25 

10.30-11.30 


Professor  Brown 


A study  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  its 
completion  by  the  formation  of  a permanent  government  for  the  United 
States.  The  course  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  politi- 
cal and  governmental  relations  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Revolution,  with  the  government  of  State  and  Nation  during  its  progress 
and  with  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  Military  events  will  be 
subordinated  to  political  and  constitutional.  Lectures  will  be  supplemented 
by  parallel  readings  and  by  reports  on  special  topics. 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.U.W.) 

54.  The  History  of  the  United  States  since  the  Hall  of  Philosophy,  21 

Civil  War  ' 10.30-11.30 

Professor  MacDonald 

The  course,  prefaced  by  a brief  review  of  the  constitutional  and  political 
problems  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  will  treat  in  detail  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  since  1877.  The  instruction  will  consist  in  part  of 
lectures,  and  in  part  of  discussions  of  assigned  chapters  in  the  following 
volumes  of  the  American  Nation  series  (Harper) ; Spark’s  National  Develop- 
ment, Dewey’s  National  Problems,  and  Latane’s  America  as  a World  Power. 
Bassett’s  Short  History  of  the  United  States  (Macmillan)  and  MacDonald’s 
Select  Statutes  (Macmillan)  will  also  be  found  very  useful. 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.U.W.) 

55.  Seminar  in  American  History 

Professor  Brown 

Seminar  course  for  investigation  in  the  original  sources  of  assigned  sub- 
jects. Instruction  in  methods  of  historical  research. 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.) 


History  Seminar  Room, 
Library  Building 

11.30-12.30 


S6.  American  Colonial  History  Hall  of  Philosophy,  21 

11.30-12.30 

Professor  MacDonald 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  colonial  political  institutions  and  society,  the  relations  between 
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the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  growth  of  a colonial  system  of  regu- 
lation and  control.  The  instruction  will  be  by  lectures,  supplemented  by 
extended  reading  in  the  sources  and  investigation  of  assigned  topics.  The 
course  presupposes  such  acquaintance  with  American  colonial  history  as 
should  be  afforded  by  a thorough  college  course  in  that  subject.  MacDon- 
ald’s Select  Charters  (Macmillan  Co.)  will  be  used  as  a text-book. 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.) 


S7- 


History  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  Hall  of  Philosophy,  22 

8.30-9.30 


Assistant  Professor  Jones 


This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  other  courses  in  European  history; 
its  aim  will  be  to  show  how  the  three  main  elements  of  our  modern  civil- 
ization, Roman,  Christian  and  Germanic,  first  came  in  conflict  and  were 
then  combined. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


58.  Economic  History  of  England  Hall  of  Philosophy,  22 

9.30-10.30 

Assistant  Professor  Jones 

Starting  with  a survey  of  the  mediaeval  self-sufficing  manor,  this  course 
will  follow  the  economic  development  of  England  until  the  present  day; 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  growth  and  organization  of  industry  and 
commerce,  the  old  colonial  system,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  spread  of 
laissez-faire  principles,  and  finally  the  present-day  discussions  over  protec- 
tionism and  the  decline  of  agriculture. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

59.  Governments  of  Modem  Europe  Hall  of  Philosophy,  22 

11.30-12.30 

Assistant  Professor  Jones 

A comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
government  of  colonial  dependencies.  This  course  may  profitably  be  taken 
in  connection  with. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Director  of  the  Department 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Williams 

(Director  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New 

York  City) 

Instructors 

Mrs.  Jean  L.  Carothers 
Miss  Margaret  L.  M.  Holt 

(Teachers  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City) 

A certificate  given  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  New  York  City  Schools  in  lieu  of  one 
year’s  professional  training  in  the  case  of  teachers  holding  license  No.  1. 
These  courses  or  any  part  of  them  are  also  open  as  practical  courses  to  appli- 
cants who  do  not  wish  to  teach  the  subject. 

Si.  General  Course  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Lectures  8.30-9.30 
Laboratory  9.30-12.30 

Miss  Holt 

General  Cookery,  Invalid  Cookery,  Chemistry  of  Foods,  Physiology  of 
Digestion,  Dietetics,  Marketing,  Housewifery,  Laundering,  Home  Nursing. 

This  course  has  been  organized  especially  for  those  intending  to  become 
teachers  of  the  subject,  and  will  include  the  work  required  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York  City.  It  will  consist  of  laboratory  work,  lectures,  and 
collateral  reading.  Laboratory  work  will  be  three  hours  daily,  on  alternate 
days  by  one-hour  lecture.  Those  wishing  to  take  only  laboratory  work  or  a 
portion  of  the  course,  can  do  so  by  making  special  arrangements  with  the 
Director.  Material  Fee  $10. 

Credit  2 hours . (P.) 


S2.  Advanced  Course 


Mrs.  Carothers 


Havemeyer  Laboratory. 

1-3 


This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  taken  the  general  course  (Si) 
or  its  equivalent  and  desire  more  advanced  instruction  in  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. The  study  of  foods  will  be  considered  in  a broad  way  with  different 
illustrations  of  similar  food  materials.  Such  topics  as  these  will  be  dis- 
cussed: the  study  of  dietaries  and  dietary  standards  for  families  and  insti- 
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tutions  with  regard  to  income,  practice  teaching,  lesson  planning,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  physical  science 
to  the  subject.  Material  Fee  $10. 

Credit  2 hours.  (P.) 


S3.  Course  in  Cookery  for  Nurses-in-training 

Mrs.  Carothers 


Havemeyer  Laboratory, 
3-4 


A special  course  designed  to  prepare  nurses  for  the  state  examination  in 
cookery.  Students  pay  for  their  share  of  material  used. 

No  University  Credit. 


S4.  Color  as  Applied  to  Interior  Decoration 

Miss  Holt 


Havemeyer  Hall, 
3-4 


This  course  will  begin  with  a discussion  of  the  relation  of  color  to  Interior 
Decoration.  As  soon  as  the  theory  of  color  is  understood,  practical  appli- 
cation will  be  made  to  arbitrary  color  arrangements  and  problems.  Follow- 
ing the  study  of  color,  there  will  be  lectures  on  the  history,  quality  and 
utility  of  articles  used  in  interior  decorating,  including  furniture,  rugs,  tapes- 
try, wall  paper,  etc.  The  problem  of  artistic  furnishings  will  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  cost  of  material  and  labor.  The  lectures  on  furniture 
will  be  subdivided  into  various  periods  beginning  with  the  English  Renais- 
sance, the  salient  characteristics  of  each  period  being  illustrated  by  drawings. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  complete  furnishing  of  a room 
in  miniature.  The  study  of  the  model  room  will  cover  its  period,  type  and 
color  scheme  and  will  include  the  walls,  woodwork,  furniture,  hangings,  rugs 
and  ornaments. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


Si.  Short  Stories 


JOURNALISM 


Mr.  Lee 


Politics  Seminar  Room 
Library  Building 


10.30-11.30 


This  course  aims  to  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  short 
stories.  Lectures  and  discussions  deal  with  the  history  and  the  technique 
of  the  short  story.  Various  types  of  stories  will  be  studied,  first,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  author,  and  second,  from  that  of  the  editor.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  kind  of  fiction  demanded  by  the  modern  maga- 
zine. 

■ Credit  1 hour.  (C.W.) 
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S2.  Writing  for  the  Press 

Mr.  Lee 


Politics  Seminar  Hall 
11.30-12.30 


This  course  deals  with  the  preparation  of  copy  for  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  It  will  also  consider  the  various  problems  connected  with 
writing  for  the  magazines,  the  supplements  of  the  newspapers,  the  literary 
weeklies,  etc.  It  is  a course  in  practical  authorship. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.W.) 


KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 


Principal  of  the  Department 
Miss  Harriette  Melissa  Mills 

(Principal  of  Kindergarten  Training  School  affiliated  with  New  York  University; 
Lecturer  in  School  of  Pedagogy) 

Miss  Elsie  A.  Merriman 

(Director  of  Music  in  Kindergarten  Training  School  affiliated  with  New  York  Uni- 
versity; Composer  of  songs  for  the  Kindergarten) 

Miss  Maud  Lindsay 

(Author  of  “Mother  Stories,”  “More  Mother  Stories,”  “A  Story  Garden  for  Little 

Children”) 

Miss  Willette  A Allen 
(Principal  of  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 

t 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Summer  School  of  the  University  offers  in  its  session  of  1914  seven 
courses  in  Kindergarten  Education.  With  the  exception  of  Stories  for  the 
Kindergarten  and  Kindergarten  Techinque,  each  course  will  continue  during 
the  entire  six  weeks  of  the  session. 

Advanced  courses  are  planned  for  school  superintendents,  kindergarten 
and  primary  supervisors,  training  teachers  and  kindergarten  teachers  of 
experience  who  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  in  its 
relationship  to  the  general  school  system.  These  courses  may  be  taken  for 
University  credit. 

The  elementary  courses  offered  are  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  regular 
lines  of  kindergarten  work,  or  to  review  such  courses  for  the  inspiration  they 
may  afford.  These  courses,  amounting  to  120  hours,  may  be  taken  for  credit 
toward  the  Regular  Training  Course,  given  during  the  University  year. 
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Si.  Program  Making  and  Method  in  the  Language  Hall,  24 

Kindergarten  2-3 

Miss  Mills 

I.  Program  Making:  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  help  the  student 
to  realize  the  universality  of  the  educational  principles  that  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  childhood.  The  course  will  include  (a)  a discussion  of  the 
basic  elements  in  the  course  of  study  or  program  for  the  kindergarten;  (6) 
a comparative  and  critical  study  of  published  and  unpublished  programs; 
(c)  practical  work  in  program  making  involving  the  selection  and  evalua- 
tion of  subject-matter  and  its  arrangement  with  a view  to  establishing  pro- 
portion in  kindergarten  practice. 

II.  Method:  The  aim  will  be  to  determine  (a)  the  plans  of  action  that 
will  render  the  program  effective;  (6)  study  of  characteristic  modes  of 
child  activities — comparison  of  Froebel’s  classification  with  that  of  modern 
psychology;  (c)  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  plan  in  the  kindergarten. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S2.  Kindergarten  Technique — Occupations 

Miss  Mills 


Language  Hall,  14 
10.30-12.30 


This  course  consists  of  a rapid  survey  of  the  Traditional  Occupations  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  their  modifications:  The  enrichment  of  the  Traditional 
Occupations  in  recent  years;  The  educational  use  of  nature  materials;  Toy 
making  in  the  kindergarten;  The  art  work  of  the  kindergarten;  The  serial 
character  of  kindergarten  occupations  and  their  relationship  to  the  manual 
arts  of  the  elementary  school.  Practice  work  will  be  required  of  each  student. 
Laboratory  fee. 

(Given  only  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  session.) 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S3.  Kindergarten  Songs 


Miss  Merriman 


Gould  Hall,  Music  Room 
8.30-9.30 


This  course  will  deal  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  in  its  bearing 
on  child  development:  (a)  A brief  history  of  the  kindergarten  song  and  its 
relationship  to  some  of  the  problems  in  the  song  work  of  today;  ( b ) The 
subject  matter,  language,  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony  of  the  song  in 
relationship  to  the  child  of  kindergarten  age;  (c)  The  study  of  published  and 
unpublished  songs;  (d)  Interpretation  of  songs;  (e)  Methods  of  presentation 
of  songs;  (/)  The  child  voice;  ( g ) The  adult  voice. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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S4.  Stories  and  Story  Telling 


Language  Hall,  24 
10.30-12.30 


Miss  Lindsay 

1.  The  Study  of  Child  Literature:  (a)  The  story  as  an  educational  factor; 
(6)  The  development  of  the  child-story  in  literature;  (c)  Modern  story  writers 
for  children;  ( d ) The  Montessori  attitude  toward  the  child-story;  (e)  Stand- 
ards of  selection. 

2.  Story  Telling:  (a)  Stories  told  and  discussed  in  class;  (6)  Private  con- 
ferences with  each  student. 

(This  course  extends  only  during  the  first  three  weeks.) 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S5.  Games,  Plays  and  Rhythms 

Miss  Mills 


Gould  Hall,  Music  Room 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  aims  to  equip  the  student  with  a theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  plays,  games,  and  rhythms  for  kindergarten  and  elementary 
schools:  (a)  Resources;  (6)  Classification;  (c)  Selection  and  arrangement;  ( d ) 
Methods  of  conducting  the  play  circle;  play  festivals;  (e)  The  organization 
of  rhythms  into  progressive  series;  (/)  Folk  games — their  advantages  and 
limitations;  ( g ) The  place  of  dramatic  plays  in  education. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


56.  The  Content  and  Meaning  of  Language  Hall,  24 

Friedrich  Froebel’s  Mother  Play  3-4 

Miss  Mills 

This  course  is  planned  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  wish  a more  com- 
plete understanding  of  Froebel’s  “Mutter  und  Rose  Lieder”  as  (a)  an  ex- 
pression of  Froebel’s  philosophy  of  education;  ( b ) its  value  in  the  training  of 
teachers;  (c)  its  value  in  the  training  of  children.  This  course  consists  of 
thirty  lectures,  discussions,  and  collateral  readings.  It  is  intended  for  ad- 
vanced students,  but  may  be  taken  by  students  desiring  the  study  for  general 
culture. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

57.  Seminar  in  Kindergarten  Education  Language  Hall,  24 

4-5 

Miss  Mills,  Miss  Allen,  and  Lecturers 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  prepared  to  do  advanced  work. 
It  will  include  the  study  of  the  most  important  factors  involved  in  the  rela- 
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tionship  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  general  educational  system.  Some  of 
the  special  topics  to  be  treated  are  the  following:  present  status  of  the  kinder- 
garten; obstacles  in  the  way  of  extension;  propagation  measures;  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance;  essentials  of  good  kindergarten  training; 
nature  of  examination  tests;  standards  of  criticism;  essentials  of  a good 
kindergarten;  relation  of  kindergarten  program  to  elementary  course  of 
study;  teachers’  conferences;  literature  of  kindergarten. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


LATIN 


Si.  Beginners’  Course 


Language  Hall,  31 
2-3 


Professor  Stein 

The  mature  power  of  Summer  School  students  or  extension  students 
makes  it  possible,  as  experience  has  shown,  to  traverse  by  means  of  practical 
exercises  (both  of  analysis  of  simple  Latin  and  of  making  Latin  in  almost 
equal  rates)  the  inflection  of  nouns  (with  pronouns  and  adjectives)  up  to 
the  point  when  Caesar  may  be  begun.  Gildersleeve’s  Primer. 

No  University  Credit. 


S2.  Vergil’s  iEneid 


Professor  Stein 


Language  Hall,  31 
11.30-12.30 


In  connection  with  this  course  a clear  insight  will  be  furnished  into  the 
general  plan  of  the  epic  as  subservient  to  the  dynastic  concerns  of  Augustus. 
Much  attention  will  be  paid  to  “ordo,”  i.  e.,  to  the  necessary  practice  of 
reconstructing  the  normal  syntax  and  sequence  of  prose;  for  on  this  the 
schools  of  ancient  Rome  laid  great  stress  in  their  class-room  usage  of  actual 
reading.  In  modern  class-room  work  “ ordo  ” is  frequently  taken  for  granted, 
hence  unfortunately  not  systematically  practiced.  A regular  word-list  of 
new  and  of  poetical  words  will  be  kept  during  the  course  and  necessary  time 
will  be  required  for  memorizing  a vocabulary.  It  is  purposed  to  train  the  ear 
to  scan  the  hexameter,  a needed  complement  to  purely  theoretical  analysis 
of  meter. 

Credit  1 hour.  (W.) 


S3.  Latin  Prose  and  Composition 

Professor  Stein 


Language  Hall,  31 
10.30-11.30 


In  these  exercises  the  habits  of  structure  will  be  carried  from  simpler  to 
more  complex  statement.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  those  forms  of 
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construction  which  run  counter  to  or  do  not  readily  conform  to  requirements 
of  English  consciousness:  e.  g.,  the  various  uses  of  “cum,”  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  indirect  discourse,  indirect  questions,  etc.  Blackboard  “extem- 
pore” work  will  take  place  daily. 

Credit  1 hour.  (W.) 


S4.  The  Odes  of  Horace 


Language  Hall,  31 
8.30-9.30 


Professor  Stein 

Though  the  work  must  be  restricted  to  the  first  and  the  second  book  of  the 
carmina,  the  attention  to  be  given  to  metre,  language,  and  contents  will 
give  the  earnest  student  a fair  insight  into  the  basis  of  the  reputation  won  by 
this  friend  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas.  To  justify  college  credit,  fourteen 
prose  selections  are  to  be  done  into  Latin.  Text-book:  Second  Latin  Exer- 
cise, Book  by  J.  B.  Allen. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S5.  Cicero’s  Letters  to  Atticus 

Professor  Stein 


Language  Hall,  31 
9.30-10.30 


Cicero’s  Atticus  letters  give  an  insight  into  his  inmost  thoughts.  A man 
will  hardly  try  to  deceive  the  physician  whose  advice  he  seeks.  Cicero’s 
mind  was  an  open  book  to  Atticus.  By  concentration  it  is  possible  during 
the  Summer  Course  to  finish  the  first  four  books  of  this  famous  series. 
Tyrrel’s  great  commentary  on  Cicero’s  correspondence  is  at  the  student’s 
service.  Text-book:  Teubner  text,  Atticus  Letters,  vol.  1. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

LAW 


Si.  Elementary  Law 


Dr.  Sprague 


Washington  Square,  L-3 
4-5 


This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are 
beginning  or  are  about  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  It  will  also  be  of  value  to 
those  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  upon  a regular  law  course  but  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Elementary  Law  either  because  of  the 
cultural  value  of  such  a study  or  because  of  the  help  that  it  will  be  in  the 
teaching  of  history  and  civics.  Among  the  topics  that  are  considered  in 
this  course  will  be  the  following: — The  scope  of  law,  public  and  private 
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law,  common  and  statute  law,  civil  and  criminal  law,  the  growth  of  the 
Common  Law  in  England,  the  Civil  Law  as  contrasted  with  the  Common 
Law,  the  Common  Law  assisted  by  Equity  and  by  legislation,  the  transfer 
of  the  Common  Law  to  America  and  its  development,  substantive  and  ad- 
jective law.  The  law  of  persons  and  personal  relations;  the  law  of  property 
and  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal  property,  the  law  of  crimes, 
constitutional  law  and  the  functions  of  the  departments  of  government,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  judicial  system.  During  the  last  three  weeks  of 
the  course  the  class  will  study  selections  from  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 
The  course  will  be  credited  in  the  Law  School  towards  the  professional  degree 
of  LL.B.  and  in  the  Washington  Square  College  towards  the  B.S.  degree. 
(L.W.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Si.  Algebra 


Mr. 


Language  Hall,  24 

11.30-1230. 


This  course" will  deal  with  topics  appropriate  to  the  algebra  of  the  first 
year  of  the  college  course.  The  selection  of  subjects  will  be  made  from 
among  the  following: 

Logarithms;  graphical  representation  of  functions  and  equations;  ratio 
proportion  and  variation;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  interest 
and  annuities;  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  binomial 
theorem;  determinants;  indeterminate  equations;  theory  of  equations. 
Text-book:  Hall  & Knight’s  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools  (Macmillan 
Co.). 

Credit  1 hour.  (A.U.W.) 


S2.  Solid  Geometry 


Language  Hall,  25 

8.30-9.30 


Mr.  Thorne 

The  preparation  required  for  this  course  is  plane  geometry.  The  course 
will  include  the  geometry  of  lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedra,  the  cylinder, 
the  cone,  and  the  sphere.  Text-book:  Wentworth’s  Solid  Geometry  (Ginn 
& Co.). 


Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S3.  Trigonometry 


Mr.  Thorne 


Language  Hall,  25 

9.30-10.30 


An  elementary  course.  The  preparation  required  is  a knowledge  of  plane 
geometry  and  algebra  through  quadratics.  The  trigonometry,  as  well  as 
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the  solid  geometry,  will  be  studied  both  for  their  practical  applications, 
and  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus, 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  The  course  will  include  the  theory  of  loga- 
rithms and  the  solution  of  the  right  spherical  triangle.  Text-book:  Phillips 
& Strong’s  Plane  Trigonometry  (American  Book  Co.). 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S4.  Analytic  Geometry 


Language  Hall,  21 

10.30-12.30 


Dr.  Saxton 

An  elementary  course  in  analytic  geometry  of  the  line,  circle,  and  conics. 
The  preparation  required  is  plane  geometry,  algebra  (including  the  theory 
of  quadratic  equations),  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  to  make  clear  the  principles  underlying  the  application  of  algebraic 
analysis  to  geometry  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  further  study  of  analytic 
geometry  and  higher  mathematics.  Text-book:  Zuvet  and  Hopkins’  A n- 
alytic  Geometry  (Macmillan  Co.) 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 


S5.  Differential  Calculus 


Mr. 


Language  Hall,  24 

8.30-10.30 


An  elementary  course.  The  preparation  required  is  higher  algebra* 
plane  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry.  This  course  and  S6  will  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  calculus.  The  aim 
of  the  instruction  is  to  make  clear  the  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  the 
study  of  functions  by  applications  to  simple  problems  in  geometry  and 
mechanics.  The  course  will  include  the  derivation  of  the  formulas  for  diff- 
erentiation, expansion  in  series,  evaluation  of  singular  forms,  maxima  and 
minima  of  functions,  tangents  and  normals,  and  curvature.  Text-book: 
Granville’s  Calculus  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Credit  2 hours,  (A.U.W.) 


S6.  Integral  Calculus 


Language  Hall,  25 


Mr.  Thorne 


10.30-12.30 


The  preparation  required  for  this  course  is  differential  calculus  and  its 
prerequisites.  The  course  will  include  the  derivation  of  the  formulas  for 
integration,  the  methods  of  integration  of  the  more  common  types  of  func- 
tions, the  determination  of  areas  and  length  of  curves,  volumes  of  surfaces, 
centers  of  gravity.  Text-book:  Granville’s  Calculus  (Ginn  & Co.). 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 

(For  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  see  Education  p.  48.) 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

51.  Descriptive  Geometry  Green  Laboratory, 

8.30-10.30  and  one  other  hour 

Mr.  Dunham 

Lectures,  45  hours;  Laboratory  45  hours 

Problems  on  point,  right  line  and  plane  including  revolution,  counter- 
revolution, true  lengths,  angles  between  lines  and  planes,  dihedral  angles, 
shades  and  shadows,  and  elements  of  perspective. 

Generation  and  classification  of  surfaces,  tangent  planes  to  surfaces  of 
single  and  double  curvature,  intersection  of  surfaces,  development  of  single 
curved  surfaces,  and  warped  surfaces. 

Text-book:  Descriptive  Geometry,  Anthony  and  Ashley. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.) 

52.  Mechanical  Drafting  Green  Laboratory, 

July  1-21.  10.30-12.30  and  two  other  hours 

Mr.  Dunham 

A course  in  elementary  mechanical  drafting  chiefly  for  teachers.  Covers 
use  and  care  of  instruments,  constructive  geometry,  mechanical  and  free- 
hand lettering,  orthographic  projection,  construction  of  working  drawings 
to  the  various  scales,  developments,  shading,  and  isometric  and  cabinet 
projections.  Students  in  the  department  of  Manual  Arts  may  take  this 
course  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  session  (from  July  22  to  August  ll). 
Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

53.  Mechanical  Drafting  (Advanced)  Green  Laboratory, 

July  22- Aug.  11  10.30-12.30  and  two  other  hours 

Mr.  Dunham 

Continuation  of  Mechanical  Drafting  S2,  and  also  chiefly  for  teachers. 
Topics  covered  will  be  varied  and  can  be  fitted  to  the  need  of  the  student, 
including  working  drawings,  tracings,  blue  prints,  fastenings,  pipe  fittings, 
conventional  signs  for  the  representation  of  materials,  screw  threads,  gears, 
machine  parts,  structural  details,  etc. 

Architectural  Drafting  may  be  substituted  in  the  above,  covering  detail 
drawings  of  windows  and  doors,  plans  and  elevations,  etc. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 
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S4.  Mechanical  Drafting  Green  Laboratory, 

2-4  and  one  other  hour 

Mr.  Dunham 

Lettering,  use  of  instruments,  orthographic  projections,  plane  sections, 
conic  sections,  working  drawings,  tracings  and  blueprints.  Conventional 
representation  of  sections,  line  shading,  fastenings,  pipe  fittings,  elements  of 
perspective  and  stereotomy,  detail  and  assembly  drawings. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.) 


MECHANICS 


Si.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

Professor  Houghton 


Engineering  Building, 
10.30-12.30 


Statics  and  Kinematics,  especially  with  reference  to  problems  in  engi- 
neering, as  in  dams,  retaining  walls,  friction,  motive  power,  etc.  Equivalent 
to  M.  S.  2 School  of  Applied  Science. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.) 


S2.  Mechanics  of  Materials 

Professor  Houghton 


Engineering  Building, 
8.30-10.30 


Strength  of  Beams,  Girders,  Columns,  Shafts,  Riveted  Joints,  etc.  Reci- 
tations. 

Text-books:  Elements  of  Mechanics  of  Materials,  Houghton. 

Reference:  Mechanics  of  Materials,  Merriman. 

Equivalent  to  M.  S4  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Credit  2 hours.  (A.) 


S3.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light 


Engineering  Building, 


10.30-12.30 


Professor  Houghton 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Equivalent,  Physics  4,  School  of  Applied  Science* 
Credit  2 hours.  (A.) 
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MUSIC 

July  22  to  August  12 

Arthur  J.  Abbott 
Principal  of  the  Department 
(Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

Marie  F.  MacConnell 
(Instructor  in  Music,  High  Schools,  New  York  City) 

Frances  D ’ tting 

(Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  Normal  College,  New  York  City.) 

Moritz  E.  Schwarz 

(Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 

Organist  at  Old  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City) 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Courses  in  music  will  he  given  this  year  only  during  the  last 
three  weeks  of  the  Summer  School,  beginning  July  22. 

The  courses  in  music  afford  to  all  engaged  in  public  or  private 
music  instruction  an  opportunity  to  study  the  subject  in  its  appli- 
cation to  public  education.  It  appeals  to  the  Music  Director,  the 
Principal,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Grade  Teacher.  The  course 
of  study,  while  primarily  arranged  to  aid  those  who  are  profession- 
ally active  in  Public  School  work,  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  private 
music  teacher. 

The  recent  admission  of  music  to  the  list  of  credit  subjects  for 
College  Entrance  Examination,  and  its  consequent  admission  as  a 
Credit  Course  in  the  High  Schools,  finds  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  High  Schools  prepared  to  grant  Credit  Markings  for  music 
study  pursued  with  the  private  teacher.  This  action  practically 
makes  the  private  music  teacher  a factor  in  Public  School  work, 
and  he  should  therefore  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  music  as  a Public  School  study,  with  the  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  and  with  the  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School  grades.  The  teacher  can 
then  take  up  private  music  study  with  the  High  School  student  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  general  demands  of  the  curriculum. 

The  work  for  the  Music  Department  extends  over  three  years. 
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The  work  for  the  First  Year,  with  five  recitations  daily,  includes: 

1.  Sight  Reading. 

2.  The  Study  of  Rote  Songs  and  Elementary  Dictation. 

3.  Study  of  Material  used  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

4.  Methods  as  applied  to  Primary  Grades. 

5.  Rudiments  of  Music. 

The  work  of  the  Second  Year  Class  embraces  five  recitations: 

1.  Sight  Reading. 

2.  Dictation. 

3.  Study  of  Material  through  the  Grammar  Grades. 

4.  Methods  as  applied  to  the  Grammar  Grades,  with  a review 

of  Primary  Methods. 

5.  Melody  Writing. 

Students  of  the  Third  Year  Class  have  five  recitations  daily,  as 
follows : 

1.  Sight  Reading. 

2.  Dictation. 

3.  High  School  Music. 

4.  Critic  Teaching. 

5.  Elementary  Harmony. 

All  students  of  the  School  are  required  to  participate  in  the  Chorus 
Recitation. 

An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  Session  for  students  of 
each  of  the  three  classes,  and  a certificate  is  granted  those  who  pass 
the  examination  with  the  required  percentage. 


COURSES  FOR  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Sia.  Sight  Reading  10.30 

Miss  Dutting 

The  only  requirements  for  entrance  are  a good  singing  voice  and  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  staff  notation.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  ability  to  read  at  sight,  with  the  Latin  syllables,  simple 
music  such  as  is  presented  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 
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S2a.  Rote  Songs  and  Dictation  1.45 

Miss  MacConnell 

The  purpose  of  the  Rote  Song  in  the  primary  grades  is  fully  considered. 
Methods  of  presentation,  including  study  of  the  poems  and  of  the  music. 
Rote  Songs  with,  and  without,  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  is  studied,  and  several  Rote  Songs  are  learned  by  the 
class. 

Dictation  (Study  of  tone  and  rhythm).  This  course  includes  the  first 
three  years  in  the  public  schools.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  give  the  student 
power  to  think  in  the  tone  language  with  the  same  facility  as  he  thinks  in 
the  mother  tongue:  the  process  is  similar.  In  presenting  the  subject  mat- 
ter, the  first  step  is  through  the  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Together 
with  this  oral  training  in  thinking  tones  and  sensing  rhythms,  some  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  writing  of  music. 

Credit  § hour.  (P.) 

S3a.  Study  of  Material  in  the  Primary  Grades  8.45 

Mr.  Abbott 

This  course  provides  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  Public  School  Music  in  books  and  charts.  The  material  for 
the  first  four  years  is  analyzed  in  detail,  and  methods  of  presentation  are 
explained.  Instruction  and  suggestions  are  given  in  schoolroom  methods, 
devices  of  presentation,  purpose  and  relation  of  songs  and  studies,  arrange- 
ment of  the  music  program  for  the  year,  term,  month  and  week.  Some 
practice  in  reading  and  interpretation  is  included  in  this  course. 

Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 

84a.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Primary  Grades  9.80 

Miss  Dutting 

This  course  is  given  to  a full  dicussion  of  the  pedagogy  of  music  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  fourth  year,  inclusive.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  the  consideration  and  presentation  of  plans  and  correct  teaching  methods 
for  classroom  work  and  general  supervision.  The  recitations  are  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Scale,  Simple  Intervals,  Simple  Chromatics,  and  to  practice 
in  the  reading  of  these  idioms. 

Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 
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Ssa.  Rudiments  of  Music  2.30 

Mr.  Schwarz 

This  course  provides  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music.  The  following 
are  taken  up  for  study:  clefs,  signification  and  origin;  names  of  pitches  as 
established  by  the  G-clef  and  F-clef;  construction  of  major  scale  (without 
key-signature),  note- values,  and  rhythm  (different  rhythms  with  the  same 
meter),  normal,  harmonic,  and  melodic  minor  scales  (without  key-signa- 
tures); key-signatures ; notation  of  chromatic  scale  with  each  key-signature; 
intervals;  definitions  of  terms  most  frequently  used  in  music. 

Credit  ^ hour.  (P.) 

COURSES  FOR  SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Sib.  Sight  Reading  2.30 

Mr.  Abbott 

Open  to  students  who  have  passed,  or  who  can  qualify,  upon  examina- 
tion, in  the  work  of  Sla.  The  requirement  for  completion  of  this  course 
is  ability  to  read  at  sight  music  taught  in  grades  one  to  six  in  the  public 
schools. 

Credit  ^ hour.  (P.) 

Sab.  Dictation  8.45 

Miss  MacConnell 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  problems 
of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the  public  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  in  Ear  Training  and  Dictation  is  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  scale  relations,  simple  chromatic  inflections,  and  the 
simpler  rhythms.  It  thus  becomes  a direct  value,  both  in  sight  reading  and 
in  listening  to  music.  Special  lessons  are  provided  in  showing  how  to  pre- 
pare and  present  dictation  lessons,  both  oral  and  written,  in  the  classroom. 

Credit  f hour.  (P.) 

Sab.  Study  of  Material  in  the  Grammar  Grades  9.30 

Mr.  Abbott 

This  course  requires  study  of  the  books  and  charts  employed  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grammar  grades.  The  methods  of  preparing  and 
presenting  a lesson  are  explained  and  illustrated  with  the  students  of  the 
course,  as  a class.  Instruction  and  suggestions  are  given  in  schoolroom 
methods,  principles  of  presentation,  purpose  and  relation  of  songs  and 
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srudies,  arrangement  of  the  music  program  for  the  year,  term,  month  and 
week.  Some  practice  in  reading  and  interpretation  is  included  in  this 
course. 

Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 

S4b.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Grammar  Grades  1.45 

Miss  Dotting 

Admission  to  this  course  requires  the  completion  of  work  in  S4a.  This 
course  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  pedagogical  phases  of  music  in  the 
grammar  grades.  It  is  devoted  to  methods  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term.  Books  and  charts  are  studied  daily.  Detailed  outlines  for  lesson 
preparation  and  presentation  are  required. 

Credit  ^ hour.  (P.) 

Ssb.  Melody  Writing  10.30 

Mr.  Schwarz 

The  art  of  melodic  invention.  Analysis  and  construction  of  melody  in 
the  Phrase  and  Period  forms;  in  major  and  in  minor.  The  required  daily 
written  work  gives  practice  in  rhythmic  forms;  in  the  various  chromatic 
inflections  (without  modulation);  in  definite  modulation  to  nearly  related 
keys. 

This  course  is  invaluable  to  the  supervisors  and  grade  teachers  who  need 
to  supplement  the  Sight  Reading  material  of  the  text-book  with  original 
exercises.  It  is  further  invaluable  to  the  teacher  who  desires  to  include  in 
the  music  course  the  cultivation  of  music  writing  or  simple  composition. 
Daily  written  work  is  required. 

Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 


COURSES  FOR  THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Sic.  Sight  Reading  2.30 

Miss  MacConnell 

The  requirements  for  the  completion  of  this  course  include  the  ability 
to  read  at  sight  (words  and  music  simultaneously,  without  accompaniment) 
the  music  used  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 
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S2C.  Dictation  10.30 

Miss  MacConnell 

(Study  of  tone  and  rhythm.)  This  course  includes  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  tone  and  rhythm  study  in  the  public  schools.  See  Dictation  (2a  and 
2b)  for  general  statement  and  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  the  courses 
for  first  and  second  year  students. 

Dictation  (2c)  considers  the  subject  as  it  is  applied  to  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades.  The  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  lesson  is  carefully 
considered.  Relation  of  Dictation  to  music  writing  (melody  and  chord 
progression). 

Outline  lessons  applicable  in  the  grammar  grades  are  provided,  and  sug- 
gestions for  further  study  are  given. 

Credit  ^ hour.  (P.) 

S3C.  High  School  Music  1.45 

Mr.  Abbott 

The  larger  forms  of  choral  music  are  studied. 

The  principal  topics  of  instruction  in  this  course  are  test,  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  voices,  programs  for  the  High  School  music  recitation.  Sup- 
plementary Music,  the  relation  of  High  School  music  to  the  grades,  and  its 
place  as  a credit  study  in  the  curriculum. 

Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 

S4C.  Critic  Teaching  8.45 

Miss  Dotting 

Practical  use  of  the  material  of  all  grades,  and  application  of  methods  of 
teaching,  are  required. 

The  students  of  this  course  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  school  music  in  lessons  given  to  a class  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor. 

The  presentation  of  the  material,  its  relation  to  what  the  pupil  has  already 
acquired,  the  text  to  be  studied,  and  the  principles  to  be  illustrated  by  orig- 
inal blackboard  work,  form  the  basis  of  the  lesson. 

Credit  \ hour.  (P.) 

S5C.  Harmony  9.30 

Mr.  Schwarz 

This  is  a practical  course  in  music  writing  and  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  melodies,  on  scale  and  chord  basis,  and  the  art  of  writing 
for  four  voices  form  the  subject  of  daily  lessons,  for  which  considerable  writ- 
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ten  work  is  demanded.  This  course  takes  up  the  analysis  and  construction 
of  music  to  the  Secondary  Seventh  Chords. 

This  course  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  reading  and  interpretation  of 
part  music.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  leading  of  voices,  sequences, 
cadences,  and  the  simpler  modulations. 

Credit  ^ hour.  (P.) 

S6a,b,c.  Chorus  11.30 


One  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  Chorus  work.  In  this  period  a series  of 
valuable  lessons  is  given  in  the  technical  and  interpretative  elements  of 
choral  music.  The  possibilities  of  the  school  chorus  are  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, methods  are  exemplified,  applied  and  explained.  The  most  suitable 
material  for  use  in  Grammar,  High  and  Normal  Schools  is  fully  discussed. 
Other  subjects  especially  considered  are:  Voice  tests,  the  formation  of  Glee 
Clubs,  Assembly  singing  and  Conducting. 

Credit  § hour.  (P.) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Si.  Logic 


Dr.  Montgomery 


Washington  Square,  G 2 
3-4 


An  introduction  to  the  usual  deductive  and  inductive  Logic  with  excursions 
into  current  discussions  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  validity  of  thought. 
Credit  1 hour.  (P.W.) 


S2.  Ethics 


Washington  Square,  G 2 
4-5 


Dr.  Montgomery 


The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  practical  suggestions  along  the 
lines  of  social  and  political  Ethics. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.W.) 


S3.  The  History  of  Philosophy  Washington  Square,  G 2 

2-3 


Dr.  Montgomery 

An  approach  to  the  philosophical  problems  of  today  through  a survey  of 
the  thinking  of  the  past. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.W.) 

{Courses  in  History  of  Education  and  Psychology  announced  under  the 
departments  of  Education  and  Psychology  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  this 
department.) 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Si.  Ball  Room  Dancing 

Miss  Corthell 


Gymnasium, 

2-3 


An  improved  and  practical  method  in  ball  room  dancing,  particularly 
adapted  to  use  in  children’s  classes.  Fundamental  principles,  analysis  of 
all  round  dances,  deportment,  etiquette  and  the  manner  of  conducting  classes 
will  be  given  in  this  course. 

No  University  Credit. 


S2.  Folk  Dances  and  Classical  Exercises 

Miss  Corthell 


Gymnasium, 

3-4 


Folk  dances  of  various  countries,  including  Contra  Dances,  the  American 
Folk  Dances,  will  be  presented.  These  dances  are  suitable  for  all  classes, 
settlement  or  recreation  centres,  kirmesses  or  pageants.  The  steps  are  of  a 
simple  nature,  more  importance  being  given  to  the  spirit  of  the  dance  than  to 
the  execution  of  the  steps. 

The  classical  exercises  will  be  the  fundamental  exercises  and  steps  in  danc- 
ing. Rhythmical  combinations  of  steps  will  be  given  in  which  the  arms, 
body,  head  and  legs  will  be  used,  developing  poetry  of  motion.  The  stand- 
ard positions  and  the  Port  de  bras  (arm  movements)  as  introduced  in  the 
Russian  Ballet  School  will  be  given. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S3.  Aesthetic,  Interpretative  and  National  Dances 
Miss  Corthell 


Gymnasium, 

4-5 


Group  dances,  duets,  solo  dances  of  different  nations  and  simple  aesthetic 
and  interpretative  dances  will  be  given.  The  practice  of  these  dances  will 
give  ease  and  grace  of  motion,  poise,  control  and  strength.  The  muscles 
of  the  entire  body  will  be  brought  into  action  and  the  performer  will  find  the 
dances  invigorating  as  well  as  enjoyable. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


Evening  classes  in  social  dancing  for  Summer  School  students  will  meet  in 
the  gymnasium  every  Monday  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.30  to  10. 
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S4.  Practical  Course  in  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games 

Mr.  Harper 


Gymnasium, 

9.30-10.30 


The  object  of  this  course  is  to  study  in  the  most  practical  manner  the 
principles  underlying  all  play  activities  and  games.  The  following  are 
among  the  specific  topics  treated-— seasonal  play;  game  progression;  develop- 
ment of  the  automatic  games;  game  formations;  devices  for  development  of 
team  play;  coaching  and  training  in  technique  of  play;  mimetics. 

Credit  1 hour  (P.) 


S5.  Group  Organization 

Mr.  Harper 


Gymnasium* 

10.30-11.30 


The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  a practical  consideration  of  the  play  problems 
of  the  school  yard,  the  playground,  the  recreation  center,  and  methods  of 
organization  and  administration.  Group  games  and  devices  are  among  the 
topics  to  be  studied. 

Credit  1 hour  (P.) 


S6.  General  Problems  of  the  Conduct  and  Control  of  Gymnasium, 

School  Athletics  11.30-12.30 

Mr.  Harper 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  superintendents,  supervisors, 
teachers  and  play  directors  in  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  the  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  in  the  conduct  of  school  athletics. 

The  entry,  the  events,  the  order  of  events  and  the  officials  are  among  the 
topics  treated. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 

Note.  All  students  electing  courses  Si/-,  S5  or  S6,  should  provide  them- 
selves with  gymnasium  suits,  or,  at  least,  with  gymnasium  shoes. 


PHYSICS 


Butler  Hall  contains  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  equipped  with  all 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  regular  college  course.  The  laboratories  will 
be  open  daily  from  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Si.  General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound) 

Mr.  Hunter 


Butler  Hall, 
9.30-10.30 


This  constitutes  the  first  half  of  a college  course  in  general  physics.  The 
subject-matter  is  presented  in  experimental  lectures  with  occasional  recita- 
tions, some  time  being  given  also  to  the  solution  of  problems.  Although  no 
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previous  knowledge  of  physics  is  absolutely  required,  yet  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  science.  Many 
of  the  experimental  demonstrations  in  this  and  the  following  course  are  de- 
signed to  offer  suggestions  to  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S2.  General  Physics  (Light,  Magnetism,  Electricity) 

Mr.  Hunter 


Butler  Hall, 
10.30-11.30 


This  constitutes  the  second  half  of  a college  course  in  general  physics, 
and  is  presented  in  the  same  manner  as  Si.  These  two  courses  may  very 
well  be  taken  in  the  same  year,  or  either  may  be  taken  separately.  Si  is 
not  a prerequisite  of  S2.  They  are  designed  to  show  the  correlation  of  the 
various  branches  of  physics  in  one  science  of  energy.  The  text-book  for 
both  SI  and  S2  is  D.  W.  Hering’s  Essentials  of  Physics  (Van  Nostrand  Co.). 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

S3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Photography  Butler  Hall, 

3-5 

Lecture  and  laboratory  course. 

Dr.  Farnau 

This  course  will  consist  of  fifteen  one-hour  lectures  coming  on  alternate 
days  with  fifteen  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each. 

The  lectures  will  be  on  the  theory  of  the  camera  and  closely  related  sub- 
jects. The  laboratory  work  will  provide  instruction  for  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer in  the  various  uses  of  the  camera,  developing  plates  and  films, 
several  printing  processes,  making  enlargements  and  lantern  slides. 

A dark  room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  students  who  enroll  in  this  course. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 


S4.  Laboratory  Course  Butler  Hall 

1-3  and  two  other  hours 

Mr.  Hunter 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
work  in  general  physics.  The  work  will  be  mainly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  already  have  a fair  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
exercises  will  not  follow  a definite  order,  as  in  the  lecture  course,  but  they  will 
be  numerous  and  varied.  The  exercises  will  be  selected  principally  from 
the  list  of  those  taken  by  the  students  of  the  Undergraduate  College,  and 
will  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  practice  in  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light, 
and  electricity. 

Credit , hour  for  hour,  1 or  2 hours.  (A.U.W.) 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

51.  General  Economics  Hall  of  Philosophy,  25 

8.30-9.30 

Mr.  Foster 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economics.  These  principles  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation 
to  modern  business  practice. 

Lectures  and  class  discussion.  Text  and  collateral  reading. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.U.W.) 

52.  Principles  of  Politics  Hall  of  Philosophy,  24 

9.30-10.30 


Mr.  Loomis 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  action  will  be  con- 
sidered, including  a discussion  of  the  relations  of  citizen  to  state  and  govern- 
ment. The  principles  will  be  illustrated  from  the  practical  aspects  of  politics 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Lectures  and  class  discussion.  Text  and  collateral  reading. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.U.W.) 

S3.  Economic  Problems  of  Government  Hall  of  Philosophy,  24 

10.30-11.30 

Mr.  Loomis 

This  course  will  involve  a discussion  of  some  of  the  important  problems 
of  government,  both  federal  and  state,  as  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
business.  Five  discussion  hours  (one  week)  will  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  each  of  the  following  topics:  1.  General  Principles  involved  in 
the  relation  of  the  Government  to  Business;  2.  The  Regulation  of  Railroads. 
3.  The  Regulation  of  Corporations.  4.  The  Regulation  of  Insurance.  5. 
The  Regulation  of  Labor  and  Labor  Conditions.  6.  The  Regulation  of 
Immigration. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  of  economics.  Class  reports  and  discussion.  Collateral 
reading. 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.U.W.) 
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S4.  Current  International  Problems  of  the  United  Hall  of  Philosophy,  24 
States  8.30-9.30 

Mr.  Loomis 

A discussion  of  the  international  political  problems  growing  out  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Mexico  during  the  recent  revolution;  the 
Far  Eastern  question;  the  problems  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal ; 
and  the  international  situation  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.U.W.) 


S5.  American  Politics 


Mr.  Loomis 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  24 
11.30-12.30 


The  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  present-day 
problems  of  politics  confronting  the  American  people,  including  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  the  problem  of  direct  legislation 
through  the  popular  initiative  and  referendum,  the  popular  recall,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  courts  to  the  people,  and  the  short  ballot  movement. 

Credit  1 hour.  (C.U.W.) 

S6.  New  Tendencies  in  Government  Washington  Square,  C 2 

4-6 


Mr.  DeWitt 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  to  the  student  a clear  understanding  of  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  changes  that  are  now  taking  place  in  the  political  di- 
visions of  the  country.  Changes  in  the  nation,  state,  and  city  will  be  treated 
in  turn.  Among  the  measures  discussed  will  be:  Presidential  preference 
primaries,  commission  government,  city  manager  plan,  workmen’s  compen- 
sation, minimum  wage,  and  mothers’  pensions. 

Credit  2 hours.  (C.W.) 

S7.  Municipal  Research  Field  Course 

Dr.  Allen 

To  students  specially  qualified,  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  field  work  in 
City  Government  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
261  Broadway.  The  following  list  will  serve  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
subjects  available  for  field  study:  Dietaries  of  public  institutions;  use  of  city 
problems  in  teaching  chemistry,  analysis  of  coal,  clog  materials,  foods; 
infant  hygiene  work;  tests  for  work  certificates;  budget-making;  playground 
and  recreation  supervision;  cost  accounting;  inspection;  audit;  municipal 
reporting;  analysis,  criticism  and  preparation  of  school  reports;  tests  of 
classroom  efficiency;  test  of  school  administration;  city  surveys  and  sur- 
veys of  special  departments;  governmental  publicity;  clearing  house  for 
feeble  minded.  The  problem  taken  up  by  each  student  will  be  deter- 
mined after  consultation.  The  course  will  consist  of  field  work,  confer- 
ences and  reports. 

Credit  1 or  2 hours.  (C.W.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

S2.  Social  Psychology 

Professor  Gault 


Language  Hall,  22 
11.30-12.30 


In  this  course  the  aim  is  to  study  especially  those  forms  of  human  behavior 
that  are,  more  particularly,  the  expressions  of  a social  consciousness.  The 
fundamental  problem  is  to  find  how  normally  behaving  people  come  to  have 
the  sense  of  belonging  together  and  of  having  such  common  interests  that 
they  perforce  cooperate  with  one  another.  What  conditions  favor  or  retard 
the  development  of  such  a social  sense?  A problem  for  educators  and  social 
workers  in  general.  The  abnormal  social  consciousness,  that  of  the  crim- 
inal, is  brought  forward  and  thus  the  course  on  one  side  includes  some  of  the 
social  aspect  of  criminology.  Lectures,  readings  and  discussions. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.U.W.) 


S3.  Abnormal  Psychology 

Professor  Gault 


Language  Hall,  14 
8.30-9.30 


In  this  course  the  immediate  aim  is  to  bring  forward  distinctly  those  forms 
of  consciousness  and  behavior  that  are  on  the  borderland  between  the  normal 
and  the  distinctly  abnormal.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  at  every  turn 
how,  under  certain  conditions  of  body  and  environment,  perfectly  normal 
consciousness  and  behavior  may  become  abnormal,  and  how  in  the  abnormal 
state  various  processes  cooperate  to  emphasize  the  abnormality.  The 
juvenile  defective  and  delinquent  receive  consideration.  The  course  is, 
therefore,  of  practical  importance,  from  the  points  of  view  of  teachers,  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  mental  hygiene,  and  of  criminologists  as  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  appeal  to  the  student  whose  primary  interest 
is  in  the  science  of  psychology  itself,  especially  in  some  of  its  practical  bear- 
ings. Lectures,  readings  and  discussions. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.U.W.) 


S4.  Psychology  of  the  Criminal 

Professor  Gault 


Language  Hall,  15 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  is  a review  and  criticism  of  the  literature  of  mental  tests  as 
applied  to  delinquents;  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  delinquents,  and  of  statistical  studies  that  attempt  to  unearth  some  of 
the  causes  of  delinquency. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.U.W.) 
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S5.  Educational  Psychology 


Dr.  Paul 


Washington  Square,  C 2 
3-4 


This  course  will  consist  of  a presentation  of  the  results  of  psychological 
inquiry  that  are  of  greatest  significance  to  the  teacher.  It  aims  to  examine 
the  fundamental  laws  and  typical  forms  of  the  mind’s  activity  as  far  as  these 
furnish  a basis  for  the  construction  of  principles  of  teaching  and  the  formula- 
tion of  general  methods  of  procedure  in  the  process  of  guiding  the  child’s 
reaction  to  and  control  over  his  environment. 

The  subjects  treated  will  include:  The  nature,  growth,  and  educative  use 
of  fundamental  characteristics;  perception,  observation,  and  the  training  of 
the  senses  as  underlying  higher  forms  of  mental  activity;  the  treatment  of 
experience  and  its  recall  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  further  knowledge;  the 
nature,  development,  and  mutual  interdependence  of  imagination,  concep- 
tion, judgment,  and  reasoning;  the  feelings  and  their  connection  with  other 
phases  of  the  mind’s  activity  as  exemplified  in  attention,  interest,  effort,  and 
fatigue;  habits,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  and  their  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  of  taste;  the  functioning  of  the  will  and  the  development  of 
character;  the  correlation  of  mental  and  physical  traits;  the  problem  of  trans- 
fer of  ability  and  the  relation  of  specific  to  general  ability;  individual  differ- 
ences as  affected  by  stage  of  development,  age,  and  sex;  the  psychology  of  the 
course  of  study. 

Credit  1 hour.  (P.) 


S6. 


Research  in  Experimental  Psychology  Washington  Square,  P2 


Assistant  Professor  Radosavljevich 


2-4 


This  course  will  be  based  mainly  upon  researches  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy which  will  be  carried  on  by  those  who  look  forward  to  graduate  degrees 
or  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  experimental  psychological  investiga- 
tions of  normal  and  abnormal  school  children  and  adults.  There  will  be 
a few  introductory  lectures  on  the  present  tendencies  in  experimental 
psychology  here  and  abroad,  with  special  reference  to  those  movements  which 
are  trying  to  develop  scientifically  the  so-called  applied  psychology. 

The  research  work  will  depend  upon  the  chosen  subject  of  the  student’s 
thesis;  in  each  case  there  will  be  a few  lectures  on  the  history  of  experimental 
investigation  of  the  problem  and  class  demonstration  of  technique  of  experi- 
mentation. Students  are  expected  to  carry  out  original  research  and  to 
report  on  their  work  and  on  the  literature  of  their  subjects. 

Credit  2 hours.  (G.P.) 
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SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 
HEBREW 

51.  Beginners’  Course  Hebrew  Seminar  Room, 

9.30-10.80 

Dr.  Eickmann 

Elementary  Grammar.  Translation  of  easy  Biblical  passages. 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

52.  Intermediate  Course  Hebrew  Seminar  Room, 

10.30-11.30 

Dr.  Eickmann 

Selections  from  Pentateuch  and  historical  books.  Thorough  grammar- 
Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

53.  Advanced  Course  Washington  Square,  G 3 

2-3 

Professor  Isaacs 

Special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  Readings  from  Proverbs  and 
Prophets. 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.W.) 

ARAMAIC 

54.  Elementary  Grammar.  Translation  of  Easy  Hebrew  Seminar  Room, 

Passages  in  Onkelos.  11.30-12.30 

Dr.  Eickmann 

Credit  1 hour.  (U.W.) 

55.  Targum  on  Exodus — Selections 


Washington  Square,  G 3 
3-4 


Professor  Isaacs 

Credit  1 hour.  (G.W.) 

RABBINIC 

56.  Mishna  Selections  with  Introduction 

to  Literature 

Professor  Isaacs 

Credit  1 hour.  (W.) 

SYRIAC 

57.  Beginners’  Course 


Washington  Square,  G 3 
4-5 


Hebrew  Seminar  Room 
Hours  to  be  arranged 


Dr.  Eickmann 


Credit  1 hour.  (W.) 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Si.  Principles  of  Sociology 


Hall  of  Philosophy,  Auditorium, 
8.30-10.30 

Professor  Binder 


This  course  is  intended  to  lay  a thorough  foundation  for  the  study  of 
sociology.  Among  the  principal  topics  discussed  are:  The  province  of  sociol- 
ogy; the  elements,  structure,  forces  and  control  of  society;  the  laws  and  causes 
of  progress.  The  students  will  be  required  to  make  short  reports  on  current 
events  which  are  interesting  from  a sociological  point  of  view,  and  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  several  problems,  so  as  to  gain  a practical  insight 
into  the  difficulties  of  present  day  reforms. 

Credit  2 hours.  (U.W.) 


S2.  The  Family  and  Eugenics  Language  Hall,  15 

10.30-12.30 

The  family  is  the  basic  institution  of  society,  and  deeply  concerned  in  all 
modern  improvements — industrial,  political  and  educational.  The  first 
part  of  the  course  will  give  a full  treatment  of  the  family  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  e.  g.,  polyandry,  polygyny,  matriarchy,  patriarchy  and  monog- 
amy; and  the  religious,  ethical,  economic  and  sociological  bearings  of  each 
form  will  be  brought  out.  The  emancipation  of  women  in  industry  and  poli- 
tics will  be  taken  up  in  detail.  The  second  part  will  treat  of  the  various 
measures  proposed  and  attempted  for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race, 
e.  g.,  mating,  nutrition,  etc.  The  conditions  necessary  for  a healthy  family 
life,  and  the  legal  difficulties  of  preventing  the  marriage  of  the  mentally  and 
physically  unfit  will  be  discussed. 

Credit  2 hours.  (G.W.) 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMARY  OF  UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS  1913-1914 


Divisions 

Professors 

Lecturers 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Other  Officers 

Total  Officers 

Total  Students 

Degrees  Con- 
ferred 1913 

I.  Arts  and  Science. 

1.  College  of  Arts  and  Pure 

Science 

25 

14 

9 

5 

53 

375 

51 

2.  School  of  Applied  Sci- 

ence   

20 

6 

15 

5 

3 

49 

282 

35 

3.  Graduate  School 

41 

6 

7 

54 

378 

42 

4.  School  of  Pedagogy 

7 

13 

5 

25 

445 

12 

5.  Washington  Square  Col- 

lege   

32 

4 

16 

52 

446 

39 

6.  Summer  School 

29 

49 

6 

84 

933 

II.  Law. 

7.  School  of  Law 

11 

4 

4 

4 

23 

678 

132 

8.  Woman’s  Law  Class  .... 

1 

3 

4 

73 

[II.  Medicine. 

9.  University  Medical  Col- 

lege  

51 

19 

46 

12 

51 

179 

521 

75 

10.  Veterinary  College 

10 

12 

2 

24 

11 

6 

[V.  Commerce. 

11.  School  of  Commerce, 

Accounts  and  Finance . . 

14 

29 

24 

4 

3 

74 

2,190 

126 

V.  General. 

12.  Library 

8 

8 

Grand  Total 

241 

142 

136 

36 

74 

629 

6,332 

518 

Duplications 

100 

40 

32 

2 

174 

381 

Net  Total 

141 

102 

104 

34 

74 

455 

5,951 

518 

In  the  above  total  “auditors”  are  not  reckoned,  nor  students  of  the 
Extramural  Division.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these  students  are  in 
attendance  in  the  University. 

Special  circulars  of  the  various  schools  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  the  Registrar,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  In 
writing  please  state  which  circular  is  desired.  The  General  Catalogue  will 
be  sent  upon  receipt  of  twenty- five  cents. 


